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A FOREWORD 


This Report does not pretend to be exhaustive: it humbly presents, as far as may be collected, and colia- 
ted (1) the entire basic structure of the customary systems ofland tenure _ and of inheritance obtaining among 
the Khasis, the changes and innovations thereon which have come into being over the past 100 years, (2) a study 
of the views and proposals expressed by various persons and authorities, and (3) an outline of the sugges¬ 
tions and recommendations considered best to be done to build up the Suture ol the race upon the foundations 
of the past with the materials of the present by way of judicious legislations on those at ores aid twin 
institutions of land tenure and of inheritance and their correlatives which are the weft and warp of the 
web of Khasi society. 


U R. TOKIN-RYMBAI, Chairman, 
U HUMPHREY NGNGRUM, Member, 


Dated Shillong: 

The 30 th November 1974. 


U D. DETHWEL LAPANG, Member, 


Land Reforms Commission for Khasi Hills, 





INTRODUCTION 


On H area 15 10/3 toe Governor of Meghalaya spoke on the floor of the Assembly that a Land 
Reforms ^Jornxn^sioi/wou'hl be^appoinied. for Khasi Hills. This was followed by the appointment of tin 
^ Notation Z R-D.238/72/Part, dated the 2nd July 1973 (Attached herewith a. 

Appendix ‘B’} 

in SXl^hip, Lyngdohship, Sirdarship, etc., for all classes of Und-Ri 
( Kynti.mS.Ri Ku? RiKhaiu,, Ri Seng etc., including the changes which have come into 
being since the advent oi the British ; 

(ii) The difficulties being experienced by the people, the management and the admimstrat^on at aH 
1 levels caused by lack of cadastral maps and recods-or rights ror each -«ss o, Rnd eO txami . 

desirability of undertaking a cadastral survey and preparation of records-of-nghts for all classes 

land ; 

(iii) To recommend: 

a'i Codification of the customary land laws and usages in the light of findings on (I) above ; 

(b ) Remedial measures on the basis of (ii) and (iii) (a) above as may be considered best to serve the 
interests and wishes of the people ; 


(c) Any other matter indicated and pertaining to (a) and (b) above. 


The term of the Commission was for a year. This period was subsequently extended by another five 
months. 



and ascertaining p 
decided to approacl 


m iU the authorities, organisations, persons who are in the know of the land system obtaining m 
' * Khasi Hills from time immemorial and also of the evolutionary changes or otner changes whe 
have come into being since the advent of the British ; 

a n those who want to know more of the system and the changes in an enlightened and authority- 
tM) live mfmer^cause of the handicap. and difficulties caused by the 

Which give opportunities to litigant parties to interpret or misinterpret, represent oi misrepr 

sent the customary system as they like to suit their interests; 

(iii) a'l those who may deem it good and advisable that the customary land laws and usages should be 
( ’ codificd iu .hek original form and content as may be ascertained and collected by an indepen- 

dent body to ensure their protection from any erosion or encrustment ot time ana to 

(iv) request them to give the benefit of their knowledge and information together with their views as 

to what should be done to serve best the interest and wishes ot the people. 


Pursuant to the above decision the Commission issued a questionnaire (Appendix ‘C’) on 30th November 
1973 to as many authorities, organisations and peisons throughout the district with -- P 
Development. Officers and others as come within the range of their knowledge and information. 


minds ->f some peo.de who seemed to be labouring unaera wrong uupic»iuii ^ f "to 

mission was not to seek knowledge about their customs and usages, their desires ana aspirations of what ought 
to be done or should be done under their present conditions and circumstances to protect ^ir rights and 
promote their interests, but solely to take away their rights, to levy land revenue and impose land ceiling 
in violation of their time-honoured customs. 

The Commission visited all the 10 Block headquarters in the Khasi Hills district ; and wherever they 
went they mto thoughtful men of light and leading who loved their customs much but the future of they 
wiKS. 'It was they who responded admirably to the invitation o the Block Development 
Officers. lr fhe Commission explained their functions to tne people in the fight of their terms ^ ref ^ e «ce arid 
held many fruitful discussions witn diem. In two places, some persons came to the meeting -o say tha t y 
did na want the Commission to do any work as they felt that the Commission, by virtue of its name. Land 
Reforms would do away with their customary rights and usages which were inviolate and which th 
wanted ’to hold so for ever. In one place some poeple barred the way of the Commission to the 
venue where the people invited by the Block Development Officer has . gathered to hear them. It 
is most gratifying to record that, when the Commission went again another time to this same 
plaS theS were amongst the people who came this time to explain to them the land system 
prevailing in their areas and to state what they thought should be done m the interest of the people,, 
some of those who had barred their way on the first occasion. 




n 


,l S t ML?T<^ S T reqUeSted aU + CQ r Cei ' aed t0 send their written re P Iie3 ^ the questionnaire by 
3Isc March 1974. Receiving requ^ts from various quarters for extension of time, the Commission did 

ItnT cSin P flJ N 1C fi i t>r i hlS reas °n, the Commission could not submit their report within the 

W nr? g ^ ? ed ‘ Me ®°;' anda were submitted even when the Report was under preparation. The 
las one_ received was on pth November, 1974. The Commission could not, for want of time visit 
each ^yjemsmp, ^yngdohship, mrdarshtp, etc. (henceforth to be mentioned as elakas for brevity’s sake)’ 

I£X c a “hST PreVaiUaS ^ “ ‘^^ spe ci fi o replies of differe^sS 

Go:arn ; Ssi ® aj iwwever made every effort to collect as much information as possible about 
the cu tommy rand system obtaining m Khasi Hills, the changes which have come about or been 
nought abom, and wnm:I to get a co.-noleie cross-section of public opinion about what should be 
done not omy to safeguard and protect tne customary rights of the people over the land but also to 
^ f d advance their interests in the light of preset P day i 

tV* 3 °u-i rcce u ved Separate repliei in w id ting from each and every elaka, and it may 
as well be states, that while they would have welcomed replies from every quarter it is not obsolute^ 
y necessary taut they should obtain replies from every elaka not because it cannot be assumed that 
sv P t-m amh ^tative—they are irfforra-inve and indicative—but because fundamentally, the basic 

Z l k V mG - a?ld H l0Ca vamt, °ns are of minor nature which can be met with by relevant 

sadly W reSn^d a \v%h!J a Tf ? “ ay b ' T™* that many a tirae the Commission have been 

llM k fu oy the disheartening words too often hrard-^Ngl la sah khynnah: noj m tin s huh 

ngimlah bud shuh * *1 dustur ki rukom u bn-im ba jah” (We have remamed child?e? we know 
T Gaa Ql V w no . lon ger the customs and ways of our ancients.) The Commission however 
f VU ? P e as'ire ann gratitude that those who- gave them information either in Wiiting or by word 

ZZ ■r tem a ? they , ku r il “* as •'«*»*« to their own vJpZuZZZS 

lands as well The L\* f »W ilcat ' on throughout the district. This is true of the clan 
in -h r> \ " • be flotations from boots and newspaper articles over the past 70 years interspersed 
he wT C m £neir a PP ro P r »teplaces hive also amply testiSed this. U Soso Tham wrote: “From 
great-mi-'ded^Tmh^l d° coIoa:se and be masters of these hills we were already one nation. Our 
fon d f^ fh had aIrdadv bound us into one by (L) the same language, (2) she sam; re li¬ 

thiums m iiht W S,a -^ CUS -^ aP ” m S ^ 5a ^ pPa ^ tice ^ ( thoa g h Iani tenure system and other minor 
a'id ^e-J 8 4 .. i0 , v “ i variat ion s . > ['Quotations m English from books and memoranda, magazines 

and newspaper articles written i.V Khasi are translations of the Commission]. ° * 

n w/cii' 6 ^ 0ID ™ 8SiCn received altogether 69 written memoranda, consulted as maoy of the Khasi 
and S P "v S aiSt ^azrnes puoUhed non the lane Eignteen-eighties as they could lay hands on; 
Khasis b b ° 0ii and P UJilca:i3QS °- 2 rmg on the land tenure and system of inheritance of the 

i 

• hli F hTt examin3tion of the information givm, the view and proposes expressed by persons 

whh fhi f, K l’ d memoranda on written replies to the questionnaire, and by those who discussed 
IsnH tb ® m . ve ' balA >> a ? ‘ tJl . tlr s£uG > ** the books and newpaper articles on the subject of 
•” d , mhen , tance of the Khasis, the Commission feel that, though they arc not in a position to 

vlir-.o h o ma y.- 0S Gair « ed as a complete, detailed, ana authoritative account 0 f the system pre¬ 
vailing 01 ^ s ; Ang ! ocaU 7 111 eac{1 el aka regarding Ri Raid lands, or in each clan or sub-clan 

SXii ii Rl Kh yn ^- 1 i a !i ds ’ ii h %’ nevertheIess > have enough materials to present the basic land tenure 
obtaining in Khasi Hills, the changes which have come into being or the innovations which have 

been introduced, ana waat the people wish tp be done to preserve the best in their customs, to 
lemove that which is alien, injurious or found to be stumbling blocks on their way to progress with 
the march of time, on which necessary legislation maybe enacted with suitable rules to b* framed 
m the interests of the people. It is needless to say that is rash and presumptuous for anyone to 
say that customs can oe traced back to their pristine nature, as originally founded, when we know 
the Du.jetings they nave suffered from many quarters especially during the last century and a half 
because of their unwritten nature. It is fact of history that men and peoples change. and th^ir 
customs, mores ana manners change with the times. The Ccmmission, however, feel that, in the 
circumstances, it will do as wel^ to give the basic and fundamental structure of the system in its 
general appheabihty to, and .acceptance by, the people in the district. But so far as recommendations 
as to what should be none in the light of i.he i-rormaiion received and of the views expressed the 
Commission will try to give their recommendations as strictly as possible in pursuance of the 
requirements of tne terms of roference. 

■C ^ e ^ re concluding this introductory chapter, the-Gommission fed that they would be failing in their duty 
if they do not express their deep gratitude to the members of the public for the courtesy shown to them 
wherever and whenever they met them. They might have differences of opinions and views with some par¬ 
ticularly those who made demonstrations in three places, but the Commission are happy to say that none 
ever misbehaved in the slightest manner, and in their own way, all expressed a desire to pursue and achieve 
what they considered would serve best the interest of ohe people. 


Foot rote : 


(1) “KaPateng Khristan” 1937. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE 

PROBLEM STATED 

A Kkasi is most deeply attached to his tend because it belongs to him, and 
Khasi Chief had no paid armed forae*. In limes ot ; .,ars ana trouble it »#lthe people tilunsd ^ ^ 
rose as one man to defend their hearths and homes Of the imhrary body oi the C-- co mmcn- 

we have ihi» statement on record: “The armed face at this Chieitam s command 

surate with the adult male population of his domain’^ 1 ). _ It was they a.so who^n o ^ . 1 because the 
territories outside their homeland. Land today is the primary problem of a Khn :i not o Y brought 

customary tenure, not having been recorded and codified, nad yielded easy piey _ 4 -: , 2,- v 

about arbitrarily either bv some people themselves, or by the British Government to suit them ■_P 

but because the Courts themselves had added to the coafusion by decisions based on 

information, and biased interpretation But this is not all, the total area of tuei - R .., whereas 

the same, as it should be, has diminished from the time that it was before the advent oi the Britt h,. 
the population has increased from 82,400 souls in 1353 to 131,070 according to tne 1901 
491,209 according to the 1971 census. Within the space of 70 years the increase « more than 
An evidence of the loss of the Khasi territories to the plains because of the action of the Bn. ■ y 
cited from their own records: 

“Omeer Singh, ofNunung, is the next on the list. He has large possession in *** Erection of 
where he last year (I83i), made an inroad, in consequence of which several of ha-MlUg«'on * fh; 

were taken from him and annexed to oar dominion. But little is known ol the state of t,«e mteno: 

domain”, (k) 

Then according to the agreement exacted by the British from U Bor Mam k, Raja of Khynm, m Ac 
year 1830, the territories of Khyrim south and east of the Umiaxn cr Barapani river were annexed y 
British to the plains district of Assam. In 1834 a proposal was made to restore the tract 
the proposal was never carried out. The territory oi Khyrim known as Desh Dociricrooa w«- * 

from it : but the premise to give Khyrim lands in Sonapcre area in exchange was never honours cl lave 
were territories of other Khari States annexed similarly to the plains districts anc, to top iem a^, 
territory of the State ofNongwah was engulfed within Kamrup District, not to mention_ol the tcirA.>ie 
of Syiem of Sutnga in Nowgong District and in what constitutes Bangladesh now, »t«.,the jamtia l argai ans. 

Out of the present total areaof 10,61,345-636 hectares of Khasi Hills the arable land is estimated to be 
2 68.023-000 hectares only out of which the area under cultivation is 50,814 000 hectares, 1 he area nnae 
Reserved Forests is 70,647-300 hectares, and that under Protected Forests, U 70*000 hectares, lhemtis 
precipitous aud rocky land, not fit for cultivation or even human habitation. 

Because of the hiiiv nature of the country, the people have to take to a system of cultivation known as 
ihuming under which a plot of land ha-; to be allowed a normal rest period ter yevs brioie it is »ga*» 
for cultivation. Thus the effective arable area is ten times less than it is. -• hesc factors anc. to the pressure 
on land. No wonder that the people fight for it in law courts troth and nail since the days had gone when 
they did it with swords and spear bov/sand arrows. The JoHowing paragraph written/2 years ago wren 
the population was only 1,31,209 makes interesting reading. 

“Each village in the Khasi and Jaintia Hik's has its own known Is res, in winch nghts c? private 
ownership are recognised. The system of jhum which prevail ibrou$cu£ the gieater part trus ^ns-a, 

demands long period o' rest during which the 1 nd becomes rec'ctheo with n resi and n. 
to beleve that what seems .m uncaged for wild, ess is ready a jecl-.uriy gueuled pr.vaie prop.;.; p a 
dan, family or viil-.gc. But the case is so, and no quarrels have been more exiduni rr cr no re bitter 
among these people than those relating the land”. (I) 

So f->r as the confusion of customs is concerned causing trouble . nd was-c .not oDy to ine people but 
bedevil15ns-- the Courti- as well, we car not do better than quote the worcs o; t'-e Fkuqri'. v.rne/ ju-u.. v 
c-f Gauha-.i when he said: “in the State cf Meghalaya we find various cm.toms go- ernmg various rsguis 
of the people. These customs, it is found, vary ft or* art a to «rea.. e iaka qto tiaka. Some oi these customs 
•.re gathered from the decisions in political cases curing the B i?ish regime. It * as come to toy fOiicc 
that the auth.mt’cky, applicability and binding character o'' some os there customs are questionea by 
some experienced Khasi lawyers. Some c-f the customs which bad been decided ns these pahuea* cases, 
a. e doubted beyond their existence or applicability to the inhabitants ct the different areas^ oi e;-akas 
of Meghalaya. When questions of customs arire in a case (in many cases these do arise) it becomes 
difficult for the Court to knew which of the alleged customs have the sanctity, continuity and authority 
to have the regal lerce. I therefore request the State Government of Meghalaya acd th« learned law¬ 
yer* and jurists of the State to consolidate the different customs governing the various rights of the 
individuals, clans, Chiefs and Headmen and to bring them in n Statute Book by recogassmg them as 
laws ©f the State so-that administration of justice in these fields maybe smooth and speedy and »*s® 
satisfactory to all parties concerned. 


Foot note: 

(1) Mr. T. C. Robertsoa, Agent to the Govern©* General, 1832. 
(1) do do do. 

(1) Administration Report—lS01-02. 
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“Ladies and Gentlemen, perhaps you are aware that in the State of Meghalaya the administration 
is more than triarchal. Certain areas of Shillong town itself are governed by the ordinary laws of the 
Country wSe in some areas of Shillong-town those laws are not applicable Similarly the areas under 
the District Council are governed by laws, some of which are not applicable to other areas. In some 
cases from ^Meshalaya, Rules provide for even third appeal in Hign Court though under the ordinary laws 
7 tJ ^untry anpdlite jurisdiction stops at second appeal in High Com t. I think in order to ensure 
unity amongst the ^people in the State, uniform laws having due regard to customary laws and genius 
of the local people Should be evolved. This is no doubt a dificuit task, yet this will have to be achieved 
and I ^quest the State Government to take the initiative in this regard. In this connection I would 
like to suggest that if there be appropriate collaboration and co operation between the Law Department 
of the Stafe and the Law Research Institute, Extern Region, at the High Court it may be found more 

convenient and easier”. 

The chief problem facing the Gommiision right from the start isthe sense of:fear among eertam 
oeonie expressed or muffled, that the appointment of a Commission is a camouflage under which the 
Government can or will assess revenue on land, an a«t which will be a flagrant violation of the custom. 
Th“rent belief of the Khans is that cu.tom ha s exempted them from payment f 
as such because the .and belongs from the beginning of time to the people, not to the rater by whatever 
name he may be called. This is a fact which none can deny. A Khasi Chief, be he a Syiem a Lyngdoh 
or a Sirdar/was never, and is not, a territorial raler ; he is an elected chief, elected according o 
customary practice by an electoral college of the founding dans of the elaka, sometimes supplemented by 
elders of the villagers constituting the elaka. The Commission have therefore to explain to the people 
that it ia an incontrovertible fact that there was no system of land revenue according to the Khasi 
custom. The system of the land revenue is an introduction ol the British, copied later by some Khasi 

Ri Kynti owners and certain Ghief. 

What the Commission seek to do is to find out, as far as possible, the actual cuSto “>^ 
which have come abaut, and what people want to be done to safeguard their interests and to promotethni 
welfare and advancement. The Commission have therefore to explain this to the people and look for 
authorities for saving so. It is in this connection that the Commisno* find it essential to refer to books and 

on this issue. When the Khasis, according .to-their an-nt customs 1have 
never pid land revenue to their Chiefs or anybody a question naturally arises whether *£o4y the 
District Council or the State Government, after the Formation of Meghalaya, or ^ 
owners themselves who respect ancient salutary customs should try .covertlyor o™rriy, to i”P“f ““ 
lew Uni revenue. One of the earliest writings about the mcome oi the Kha, Oh “ 
inference which can be drawn is that they never get any laud revenue runs as follows. It may ' U well 
be observed that the revenue of the hill Chieftains appears to ante trom dutie*voriom 
the borders of their territories, from fines imposed tor offences, and m_ tome 

articles of consumption” .« The fact that laud revenue was not mentioned is because land is entirely the 
Sol rt v o?“he Xtasi. and is held either by individuals or families. Estates are attached to certain 
offices amongst them’\« This was recorded 24 years after the first occupation of the Khasi Hills by the 
B^h Steen years later we read ch * passage, "A Khasi Chief is not fcS 

toll fee, nuzzur or other contribution from toe people whom he represents as Chief. He must exact 
nothing from them beyond what he can prove the authority of immemorial: ustoms tor taking n ta 
followed two vears later iusc a hundred years ago by another statement runmng thus. It has been observea 
that'the KDaso *Chief in the* Khasi Hills States are not territorial sovereigns, but elected democratic chic* 
and that they had no right whatsoever to the sail. Lands in the Khasi HiiUbelong to the children ox e 


soil, are the property of the owner ior w.iich he is 


answerable to no chiei and for which he pays no tax 


of whatever nature and the oni 


aniy persons who can demand rent for the laud is a proprietor who does wnat 
he things fit with his own, and is subject to no control in respect ot it. “A Chief, whether he foe U Klui 
Sinvh of Khvrim or U Haiti VUmk of Myllicn or the head of any other state is not a territorial ruler. As 
he if democratic ruler and a. such his power extends to the subject and not to the 
soil “Land .ax is not known amoagst the democratic subjects of the Khasi Hills states and as regards land 
and rio-ats thereto, the chief is on the same footing as any other individual of tae commonwealth. That is 
* that unless he can establish a property right, he has no authority to demand rent . 


to say. 


Then again we find this written evidence: The land is the absolute property of the cultivators who 
occupy and cultivate their hereditary lands and who pay no rent or revenue either to the British Govern¬ 
ment or to their own Chief”.^ 
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F00tn TlV‘‘Address of Hon’blc Chief Justice Shri M. G. Pa.hak at the Inaugural Ceremony of the Circuit Bench of the 
; Gauhati High Court at Shillong, 4th September 1974. 

(1) Mr. T.C. Robertson, Agent to the Governor General of India, 1832. 

(2) Lt. Col. F. G. Lister, Political Agent, 1853. 

(1) A decision dated Gauhati lath February 1672 in the case of U Syiem Chan Rai of Nongkhlaw. 

(2) Col. liivar, Deputy Commissioner, K..J. Hil.s, 1874. 

(3) “The Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1886. 
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P R. Gurdon wrote: £< In the Khasi hills there is no land revenue, nor are there any tithes or other 
imposed levy upon the cultivator’s produce. The land, to a great extent, is the property ci the different 
clans and villages, although in some instances there are estates owned by private persons . 

Rev. j. T. Nichols-Roy wrote: ‘'The Chief is only a democratic ruler and, therefore, has no right 

whatever according to the usual customs, rites and laws of the conntry, to levy a land tax rom . e 

people”,0») and, therefore, “the people do not pay any land revenue to the rulers of the state . 

Mr. David Roy, generally considered an authority on Khasi customs wrote? , Ba . * 

with the Syiem and the Lyngdohs form the Durbar of the Hima (State Durbar). This is the highest 
or controlling power of the State. The important point in the land system ot the States is that the state 
cannot demand a land tax from its subjects”/*) 

Dr. H. Bareh wrote: “According to ‘Ra Riti’ (a) constitution which has grown out of P 
and practice), the Syiem or ruler has no right to impose taxes upon his people whose predecess s 
formed a part of the original population of the state. The original settlers were exempted rom P J S 
taxes in recognition of their prior accupation of the soil and the responsibilities they took to shape 
institutions. Citizens of the State never paid^ taxes to the State. Regular Saxes were realised only horn the 
subjects in the plains and the non-Khasi ryota”/ 1 ) 

On 28 th September 1935, USati Raja, the then Syiem of stated that: the Syiem had no power 

whaisoever over the Ri Kynti land of the people nor any power over the Rt Ra^ lands wh^h he 
could not touch in any manner whatsoever, and that neither the Syiem nor the Syiem s Durbar cou d 
lease or issue pattas or sell to anybody any lands of any Raid because i t w ®s °sdy the Durbar Kai 
which had power over those Ri Raid lands excepting Ri Kyntis. But the Durbar Raid also had ao 
authority to lease or to sell the Raid lauds to anybody not being a Khasi without the 
approval of the Durbar Hima.' 2 ) 

*n 1940, the then Poitical Officer sought the views of leading Khasis about the imposition of 
land tax and other matters relating to land. The views of the two then leading Khasis are: I ha n 

hesitation in submitting most humbly and rcipectfully that so far as the Khasi residents are «>“ c «ned, 
the proposed system of land tax is unconstitutional and contrary to khasi Matrilmeal cu tom , 

“It is a well-known fact that the Syiems and other functionaries in the State are not in any sense zammda , 
for land belongs exclusively to the people of the soil, who could do as they like with it under then- n - 
herent and customary right. Inspite of attempts made by certain Syiems to usurp this light ^ 
assume the role of zamindars, probably due to ill advice of those mukhtiars from the plains, the p p 
have always jealously guarded their rights in this respect. As regards the^ tta system which thepre- 
^-nt Syiem (of MyHiem) appears to claim as havirg the sanction of customs I can definitely say that 
this started only from the time of U Hainmanik Syiem who was assisted by his nephew U Mam Singh 
sXm KhynnahAs his Agent This gentelmen’s deposition in Political Case No. 17 ot 

svstem has not the sanction of immemorial custom of our state. Pattas were first gt anted by ^he ate 
Syiem only to enable Bengali Babus and other Government servants to get building advance , 

The Commission feel that withal 1 this evidence before them they have conclusive proof beyond any 
reasonable doubt that, according to th« Khasi cusrom, the land belongs to the people and that the 
levy or imposition of land tax or land revenue'is contrary to the age-old cusomary rights ot the people 

Since the advent of the British, revolutionary changes have, however, been introduced into this 
aspect of the customary rights md practices of the people. This is seen in the attempts of some 
Chiefs to issue leases or pattas to non-Khasis and also to Khasis as well, and levy land tax or revenue 
on them. It is also seen in the issue of leases and pattas by the owners ol Ri Kyntis lands to non- 

Khasis and Khasis as well, levying land revenue from them. This was, ol course, started by the 

B^sh Government paying fixed revenue to the Khasi Ri Kynti owners ofland for the Shillong Station. 
In the case of the latter, they have, in the later years, even imposed what they call a 'salami or 
kev-money on -he resales or retransfers of lands by lease holders or pattas holders to other peoplers. 
This “salami” or key-money is in the form of a percentage charge on the total price ol the property 
irrespective of the expenditure of the first or later patta holders or lease holders on the improvements 
of the land by way of houses constructed, fencing raised, etc. An example may be given in this case. 
‘A’ is the owner of Ri Kynti Lands: ‘B’ purchases a vacant plot of land from him. ‘A issues a 
periodic patta to ‘B* imposing an annual land revenue and other conditions, one of which is that B’ 

could, not sell thi land without C V is permission- Now let us say that ‘B purchases the land at 

PvS.2.000 and constructs a house on it at the cost of Rs.40,000. When ‘B’ sells the land and the house to ‘C 
at Rs.50,000, ‘A’ would take his ‘'salami” at the rate from 2 to 5, or even up to 10 per cent of . Rs.50,00 0. 
These are recent intrusions into the customs of the people. The people who maintain that their customs 
should be kept in tact and should not be interfered with seem, on the other hand, to have forgotten about 

such innovations. 


Foot note.: 

(1) “The Khasis” I9C6. 

(2) ‘The Encyclopaedia of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa”, 1925. 

131 “Memorandum to the British Cabinet Mission”, 1946. 

(4) “Notes on Khasi Law”. 1934. 

(j) ‘The History and Culture of the Khasi People”. 

✓ 2 ) “Ka Riti Jingsynshar Jong K a Hima Myiliem Bacl Kajingpynbe.it Hapdeng U Syiem Bad Ki Myntri la Ka Rukom 
Svnshar Bad Bishar” 

( 3 ) Rai Bahadur D. Ropmay. May, 1940. 

(I) U Chandra Nath Roy Jab Dkhar, May, 1940. 
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literacy was twice that of any other province.’ An« • 
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sections that it is a 
solemn context. 

Changes have also came over the «“ied toV^ fntSmto 

anyone came to lodge a complain, oefom & compla : nt If so they should themselves come to 

uncles or parents if they, had no objectioni to- the "Te ^noW« * th“ the Chief or the headman 
prefer it. When the uncles or parents came oo make the Wganl? » would be the result 
•would ask if the complainant nad any kinship wi - -|-e , . t V r. ; g asked to so and settle amicably 

of a. litigation between relations and m suen case, ..w cor..,p> < summone< j[' to atten d with his 

with the accused first. If the:e was no relationship, “ , Qjjj e f would try the case in his 

uncles and parents. If the case could not be se*t;* m au^es. There were no paid 

Durbar where the uncles of the two parties would plead then respect.ie. 

lawyers. 

“If it was a case m which .ho evidence* ^enby^ppo^ P-f™ 

or headman would first look for U Sa.phla . * • it s Q f t h e occurrence and knew 

was a person known to both part.es as one who was th*^eye■ witnoa ^ he could „ ot COTne 

about it “USaiphh” was also summoned "-.ch ^ r -hl °rf’ h “ r eiat?,ti? that ho should speak the 
alone. When he came, he was warned in the P lie Ql j lerw i J e the family would incur 

truth a-bout the case, that he should not fabricate ‘ ‘ b his evidence. He was not 

the displeasure of God. “U Saiphla” had to take.an oath his evidence in order 

free to speak anything i ke the parties to the case. ‘ J q ' arre r.a> This form of 

to check his memory about each incident uf'the: - - * c £ ^ It is also a well-known fact 

judicial proceedings is no longer m vonje « prazti *sd i ml *■ « Kvi wit hin their elakas if the 

how Khasi Chiefs had been divested o. tae^r pow t he Deouty Commissioner that they were not 

were non-Khasis or even if they were Khans took place. This has 

“U khun u hajar” (citizen) of that elaka where the, ronve nience of the Raj. “The judicial cus- 

contributed enormously to the disunity o t e “ - establishment of our supremacy, continue to be 

. toms, which prevailed among the trite, P^ v,ou ^ p proves necessary” wrote a British Administra- 

observed with such occasional modifications as experience proves neces.ary 

tor in the 19th Century/ 1 ) 


The changes in judicial administration ™ V chLf°Vere ^iSuaU^red^” In the beginning 

independence. During the British regime thv j» Later the j r p 0we rs of criminal justice were re- 

they had full powers, both in crimina ^^vJ- the administration of jus lice and police in¬ 
duced. The administration of jurtwe unto* toe * British Government limit the powers of the 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills as prescnbec and ^.d gow by with the establishing of the 

Chiefs in many respects. Immediately pr or P*^ ^ Khasi States was also slightly 

Khasi States Federation, the administration of J judge of its own to be the appellate 

changed when the Federation was allowe . . , J < tt h e Khasi Syiemships (Administration 

ZVfoJi. With the formation of the D.strict Councils and 
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(1) “ICa Pateng Kristan” June, 1941. 

(2) “Ka Histori Jong Ka Saiang”, Rev. G. A. Jones. 

(i) <£ U Nongphira”. July 1903. 

(1) Mackenzie’s “Relations of the Government with the Hills Tribes”, 
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the automatic merger of the then Khasi States by virtue of the Sixth Schedule to the Constitution of India 
extinguishing their identity or integrity as states/ 1 ) the administration of justice was brought unaer an 
enactment passed bv the District Council known as United Khasi and Jamtia Hills Autonomous District 
Administration of Justice kules; 1953. In fact the enactment cf the Sixth Schedule to the constitution 
of India, its warm welcome and implementation by the people-is prool positive a tne acceptance o- tne 
Khasis of the need for such change of the customs, usages and practice* as is considered necessary to enable 
them to catch up and keep pace with the present day needs and demands. Of course there 5 was a big 
demonstration cn me day of the inauguration of the United Khasi and Jamtia niLs. District .Council o.x 
the 27th June, 1952, but it was directed not against the constituting of the District Council; it was a 
protest against*the nomination of Non-Khasi members by the Government of Assam. 

Tne District Council is empowered lo enact and male laws on all matters relating to the customs and 
usages of the Khasis, from land tenure iystem to iaherintance, marriage, divorce, appointment oi Cine is, 
etc.* etc., vide paragraph" of the Sixth Schedule. 

There has also been considerable changes since the advent of the British on die customary practices 
and usages concerning the appointment of Chiefs. From before the turn of this Century the Khasis have 
been perturbed by the changes which the British have introduced into this question. One person wrote 
“We iini these days many grievances against the Syiems. Before the British Government took over the 
appointment of Syiems, it was the Durbar of a State -which had the authority to appoint Syieras, 
accord lie- ro the right of succession. Tne Syiem so appointed was subordinate to the Durbar: ne had 
no authority to do anything contra-y to the decision of the Durbar. The Syiem was only an agent to carry 
out the decisions of the Durbar. If the Syiem went against the decision oi the Duroar, he coma be 
removed by it. This customary' otactice is not followed now, or it may be mid that it has foeen aeohshed. 
The British Government appoint or remove Syiems according to their convinehce. The Government ao not 
recognise the Durbar and make the Syiem a master in all respects. He decides as ne wishes whether the 
Durbar agrees or not. He appropriates power as he likes; the Durbar is now a mere name m the 
State; and the Syiem has become a demotic monarch.** ( x ) Another one wrote : 
days, under the rules of Government Regulation and without observing the old 
ha- e become like reeds which bow down whichever way the^wind blows,. and 
would tamely accept the appointment of a Syiem by an election”/ 2 ) 

Tilts flagrant violation of the customs, practices and usages of the people by the British Govern¬ 
ment was commented by another Khasi paper as follows:—“Diwan Singh who was already Syiem o. 
Gherra when David Scott came was not appointed by the Government. His successor U bubna ayiem 
was also not appointed by the Government but was appointed by the twelve clans and there was no 
dispute. His successor, U Ram Singh was confirmed by the Government on ajs own report. U Ram 
Singh had the right to succeed when his elder brothers and cousins declined the office. But because 
U Ram Singh submitted a report without consulting the twelve clans there was great unrest and con¬ 
fusion almost amounting to bloodshed which was wisely averted by Mr. Allen m 185/ when he 
crave a guarantee that the Government would not thenceforth confirm a Syiem without his having 
been elected by the twelve clans. The election of Chief by popular election was the creation oi Gol- 
' onel Bivar in Khasi Hills since he had U Sfian Rai appointed Syiem of Nongkhlaw.” ( l ) 


‘ •' The Khasis novv-a- 
custo ms and usages, 
it seems as if they 


The above comment was confirmed by no less an administrator and historian than Lt. Col. P. R. 
Gordon himself when he wrot;: “A further step rewards the recognition of public will in the nomi¬ 
nation of the Syiem has been the introduction of popular election at which all the adult males vote. 
Svich popular elections were very greatly due to the views held by Col. Bivar. These election have 
been, in many States, an innovation which is hardly i» accord with public sentiment . t ) 

According to ancient Khasi customs there is the system of succession to office oi a Chief. Dr, 
Hamlet Bareh said, “The laws of succession vary from place to place. In common, two main procedures were 
prescribed. The rule governing the first was that the Syiemsbip of tile deceased should be inherited by 
the eldest of his uterine brothers, failing which, the throng was to be inherited by his maternal 
cousin brothers, i. e, t eldest of his sister’s sons. Failing brothers, the first cousins, the eldest of the 
sons of the daughter of his sister ranked next. If there were no heir from the male line, women 
w.re eligible, in that case the eldest sister of the deceased would be Syiem and faffing ( i.e , sister 
and maternal uncles), the eldest daughter would rank next, in the absence of the collateral, the 
throve would go to the eldest grand daughter of the sister of the Syiem, The condition prescribed 
applied largely" to Ncngkhlaw, Mylliem, Nongspung, Langrin, Myriaw and Malai-Sohmat Syiem. The 
second rule which applied generally to Cherra and Rambrai provided that the eldest male maternal 
cousin could rank as equal with the eldest uterine brothers. Failing this, nephewssand grand nephews 
became eligible”. I 1 ) 


Footnote: (1) Since the Constitution came into force the Khasi States were no longer ealled so. They became known as 
Syiemships, Lyngdohships, or Sirdarships. 

(1) “\j Khasi Mynta” January, 1897. 

(2) “U KongiaJam Katbolik”, May, 1902. 

(1) “U Nongphira”, December, 1906. 

(2) P. R- Gurdon, “The Khasis”, 1906. 

(1) Dr. Harolet Bareh, “The History and Culture of the Khasi people ’. 
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(i) “U Nongphna , J ' (K )-7/60-61/3/5083, dated 18th May 1961 
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The United Khasi and Jaintia Hills Autonomous District (Elections) horn The Twenty three Glansoi 
Raid San Shnong Myliiem Syiemship) Act, 1957 has tutrher changed the cu^ ^ of the 
election and appointment of a Chief of Myliiem elaka when the representatives of the »wen clS3 

cf Raid San Shnong were included in the electoral college of Myliiem Syiemship. J n ed ^ al 

Jaintia Hills Autonomous District (Administration) and Elections oi <>i Maw long Act 196<0*-° 

reduced the number of Sirdars of Mawlong elaka bom the traditional three to one aud the .ife term 

to five years only. 


It hardly needs repeating that the various Acts of the United Khasi and jaintia Hills District Council 
viz., the United Khasi Jaintia Hills Autonomous District (Transfer oi Land) Act, the 

United Khasi and Jaintia" Hills District (Land Revenue Regulation 1953 the United Khasi and 
jaintia Hills Autonomous District (Management and Control oi Markets; Rules ^57, the umrea 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills Autonomous District (Management and Control oi Forests) Act, 1958 are all enp 
fares from the customary practices obtaining in the Khasi Hills. To say therefore that l is 

a “pang” to change a custom and that Land Reforms Commission t ught not to have been appomtea 
because it means changing of the land tenuie system ar.d of customs does not wash at all. On the other nano 
we have come across proposals W during the last 50 years for the appointment oi a Commission oi denature 
of this one and the Khasi National Durbar itself also cok i p the question in its n.ecmgs m R/b. snau 
refer to them in greater detail when we deal with the subjects of “Land Tenure” and cf “Inheritance . 


The Commission has to labour this point cf the charges m the customs because of the views expres¬ 
sed bv certain sections that 'here have ben no changes in the customs and that any change would be detri¬ 
mental. But we have shown now that there have beer, proved changes since the advent oi the Bntnn.vve 
could not say of the earlier changes, r any, for want of written record Some of the changes have been 
forced on the people by the British ; some other changes have been arbitrarily and umtaiily lOtroducea Dy 
some Khasis themselves who own lands, mostly Ri Kym: lands for their own hk wests. Merc-than 

there appears to have been some Ri Raid lands which have been converted into Ri Kynti lands by some 

Khasis'themselves bv issuins? leases and pan as net oily io r.onKhasis but to fellow Khasis as wed. 1 tieie 
are Chiefs also who issue leases or pattas for Ri Raid lands and levy revenue thereon both on Khasis ana 
non-Khasis and riot only in the towns but in the interior as well. 1 his has been categorically statea oy 

Shri E. B. Lyngdoh, M. D. C. and also by “Ka Seng Kyntiew Ri”, an organisatfin fo« the upbit ol ttiese 

country the members of which are the inieligensia cf the land—College and University Professors, lecturer 
and teachers. <»> There might have been changes also which have come naturally m the process oi time 
along with the growth of the people, imperceptibly Ike the growth of ore’s own skin. Oi these we cannot, 
of course, speak. 


All tribes and races have their customs. These customs have not petrified. The change with the times 
as people progress from premitive stages towards civilisation. Customs aie not the laws of the Modes and 
Persians which remain immutable arid thereby hamstring the growth of ar-y race. Customs are established to 
serve the coher* nee and integrity of ?. society and they change along with the growth of the society. 
Mr. Thomas Raleigh, said : “Though customs are supposed to be fixed the change continually under me 
influence of new circumstances and new ideas. If you trace the early history of an ins titution you find that 
it is a history of development. During «h? peiicd ol custc s, development is unccnsciot s. During the 
period of law, you find conscious and unconscious processes of change coming art he same time b u5 5 
H. S. Maine said as followsIt is impossible to suppose that the customs of any race or tribe remained 
unaltered during the whole of the long—in some instances, the immense-f’nteivai of ti eir declaration by a 
patriarchal monarch and their publication in writtir.g”. W Customs which have stood the test of time are 
those which have their roots on equity and morality. But in the course of time as society advances, laws 
have to be made, but such laws have to be based on these Customs. Prof. P. Vino Grad off s*id : “It is clear 
that in every healthy society laws, rcgulatit ns. the atiril u-ion cl power, ought to be in harmony with recog¬ 
nised moral precepts”.( 3 > In connection with the growth of society demanding the enactment of laws 
he went onto say as follows: “ I< a popular ctslt.m is natural and characteristic of early s'ages of 
legal history as child-like speech and manners are natural and characteristic of infancy, it would be 
as preposterous to try t© fetter advanced civilisation by rudimentary customs; as it would be to dress 
a grown-up mau in a child’s clothes. A s'age is necessarily reached by any progressive community 
when naive and traditional notions of right must give way before: sharper dialects and systemised 
learning”. 


Vide, quotation from (a) U Lurshti, (b) Proceedings of the Assam Legislative Council, (c) Soso Tkarn, 
Memoraada submitted by Shri E. BI. Lyngdoh and by “Ka Seng Kyntiew Ri”. 

Mr. T. Raleigh, “Elementary Politics”. 

Sir H. S- Maine, “Aneieat Law”. 

Prof. P. V. GrodsT, “Commoi Saase in Law**. 

Ibid. 


foot note: 


( 1 ) 

(11 

(0 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(1) 
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CHAPTER II 

‘•KA. RIKHADAR DOLOi, KAR3 LAI PHEW SVIEM” 

A question was posed whether the word*: “Ka Ri Khadar Doloi, Ka Ri Laiphew Syiem’' mean that this 
land of ours knovvn from the British time as “Khasi and {ain.tia Hills” streching from Garo Hills o n the west 
to North C*char Hdls on the east, and :rcm Goalpara, Kamrup and Nowgong on the north to Sylhet and 
Gachar on the south as at present, was ruled by 12 Doloi. and 30 Syiems. Various interpretations have been 

g Vc “’. t . lhC DUmb ^ cfDo J ois and before the advent of the British. It was after 

.he British had ^stabiished their power and consolidated their position that we found that they had set up and 
recognised 20 liolois m jamt.a Hills ; 16 Syicmships, 3 Lynpaohships, 5 Sirdarships and 1 Wahadadaiship 
known as Khasi States, and 31 Sirdarships known as British villages an Kbasi Hills. The iaintia Hill* then 
known as Jowai Subdivision, were ahotreaved as British territory, the same as the 31 villages in Khasi Hills’ The 
2o Khasi States were permitted to enjoy much wider Powers in all spheres of the administration ; judicial and 
executive, having also a separate political ?tat as. They enjoy this higher status because the-/ entered into -. ffr ee 
mems with toe Bn dsn, Jowai Subdivision iaintia Hills) was annexed as British territory because the lain 
t.a Raja (as he was then known to the BritkiiJ, alter the fall of JHntiapur to the British and the annexation 
of the plams icrntones of the kingdom of ‘ utnga refused to go to the Hills when offerred to do so The 
fact oi his refusal was because he never held sway over the Dolois in the hills. The British could not uide-- 
stand this, they just took u that the hills v^ere part of the territory of the Raja under subjection to If a* as V 
he were a territorial ruler, whicn he was not. Some of the 31 Sirdarships in Kh ,si Hills treated as British 
possessions were so placed because they fought against the British and were subjugated : some seceded from 
tneir parent states and sought the protection of the British j and some were declared so by a fi a t one- the 
British power was fully consolidated* 

/‘ Th %. te ”?. Ka Ri Laiphew Syiem ntcaos that there were very many Syiems for the word 
'LaiDhew (tniriv; is venemllv rr. cnrv.onu” (i) r. _ . 


"fr 7 J r ,t ■1 TT. . 1 ^' ,auar 1 ' 010! - ^ AI Lai : ;hew SyLm” 

is one and the same >a d mhaoiwd by the same people usually known as Kbasis, but having localy 

names according to them habitant. Those who believe the view «.ha£ there we;e originally 30 °Sviems 
ruling the land, hold that one of them was the Syiem of Sutnga (jaintia Raja f' 

i The number oi Khasi States in Khasi HdIs immediately before Independence and the coming into force 
o. tne Constitution ol India was 2-5, and the British possessions 31. The list is at Appendix‘D’. 

■ , (n' v) x' kcn i^! Wr °if : / <At ? rese ^ ,„ ay the Government recognised 25 petty States in the 

Knasi HilL . Ine list is at Appendix «D <*). fhe inference which can be drawn from this is 
that these were more than 25 Khasi States before. In fact, he men honed Nonglang as one of 

tae 2d, out left out Pomsanngut. If he had omitted Nonalang and put Pomsanngut his list would 

have been the jame as; that which remained till the coming of the Constitution of ‘ India into force, 
vi<~e Appendix D . With Pomsanngut ar.c NsngaUng the number should have been 26 not 25 
Mr. A. J. Mills in his report on Khasi and Jainda Hills, 1853. quoted Gol. Lister, the firs' Podti- 
cal Ag.-nt, Khasi and Jaintia Hill;. “The Khasi Hills are divided in o -several petty states of diflferent- 
degrees o(_ power anct ex-ent, and came generally under Government control*in consequence of the 
massacre m April 1829 ’.<*> He gave the number of Khasi States as 23, vide Appendix D (2) . 

Mr W. J. Allen in his report on the “Administration of 'he Goss yah and Jyntia Hills Territory” wrote- 
“Among the Appendixes will be found a list of the Cossyah States and of the British possession in the 
Gossyah and Jvnteah Hills, in which has been given the names of the Chiefs, village Sirdars and Elders 
who are in-charge of, and responsible for each State and Dependency. On this list "there are eeven netiv 
States, which are not m thedist submitted with Mr. Mills Report. These small Chiefstainshms were not 
known to the then Political Agent as distinct and separate villages, or were accidentally omitted from the 

list furnished io Mr. Mills by Lieutenant-Colonel Lister. The Principal 
Appendix rso.3- Assistant Commissioner has informed me that very little is known 

1. Nobo Sopho. _ _ about the petty states which lie to the West ai d North-Western 

2. Lyxsom Poonjee (Lyngiong; side ot jhesc Hills, and it as not at all vs.nlih.ely that they® 

T Mowsenram. _ may still be other villages existing &s separate communities 

4. Mowdoon ronjee. r which have escaped the saotice of th© Authorities.. It is 

5. Longkhom Poonjee. j certainly astonishing how much ignorance there is regarding 

6. Scnai Poonjee. ' the interior of these Hills, whack have been for so long amder 

7. Byrung Ponjee. j the charge of British Officers.” ( 1 )• 


Fo&t note: 


(l) ‘Ka Riti Jong Ka Ri Laiphew Syiem.’’ 

(1) ‘ lTtc H is'ory of the Relations of the Government with the Hill Tribes”. 1884, 

(2) “Report on Khasi and Jaintia Hill*”, 1853 

(I) Repart »a the Administration of the Qasyah and Jyateah Hills Territory, 1858. 
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The number of States ia Allen’s Report was 25 and British Possessions, six. The list 1S ais ® 

AonendS ‘ ; D”3. But he himself said of the most likely existence of other separate community 
which coaid only be explained as the other states of which the British did not know till then i 
“ astonishing ignorance”. 

There is yet another list in the Geographies Indicus, by J. Frederick, Baness, FRGS, FSS Su ^ ey 
1 ft 81 showing the number of Khasi States as 21. The list is shown as Appendix D 4. It ,s mdeea 
astounding that this list, published 23 years after Mr. Aden’s Report showed four States .ess. 

If we compare these lists we find that : 

(1) Nonglong (Nonglang) of Mackenzie’s list. 

(2) Mowiee (Mulian) of Mill’s list- 

(3) Momloo (Mawmluh) of Mill’s list. 

(4) Sobar (Sohbar) of Mill’s list- 

15) Moosinge (Mawsmai) of Mill’s Report* 

(6) Seenai Poonjee (Sinai) of Aden’s Report- 

(7) Longkhom Poonjee (Lyngkhom) of Allen’s Report were not in the list of States as it stood 

S.«hws 

A But Aden lumse'f in his* Report (portion quoted) out Byrung as one of the seven Slates noC 
VUia ; : ^1 hv M is Ye wV it^ncladed later as one of tae° 3i “British villages” His ward* 

Sat there might be other villages existing a* separate communities (States) wmch had «J a Pcd^ the 
authorities an§ that the •<"«*<» in«™r°» ’ Huls Cost.yah ad J^®*'** 


became later part of Sheila Confederacy by mutual agreement. NongJang was aosoroea 4,4 — 
possession because most of its territories in the plains had been annexed to. Kammp District. 1 ) 

Of <he nerson who submitted memoranda (2 ) to the Commission, some were of the view that 
“Lai phew Syiem” connotes the existence of 30 States and some were of the view that the expressio 
n(n ' r . s Prof R S l.vngdoh Speaker, Meghalaya Legislative Assembly, added five o ,the raising 

"toTe y number of 25 as "known^mmediate’ly before they were merged. The five mi*mg States 

according to him are : 

(1) The State of Sutnga 

(2) Hie "tate of Mawsmai 

(3) The State of Munai 

(4) T he State of jyrngam 

(;>) The State of Kongmynsaw 

Regarding the so-called British possessions also the number given is confusing. Aden gave them as 
6 in lBs”w. W Hunter gave them as 24 in 1883/3) and ye , immediately before independence we found 
them 31. The list is at Appendix D 5. 

Sbri Hoover Hvnniewta, M.L A-, was of the view that “30” meant many. According to him 
the States whi-h eluted before the advent of the British were those winch entered into treaties and 
agreements with the British as mentioned in -Aitchison’s Treaties in addition to someotte. o * 
therein. He cited the examples of the States of Wahlong, of Jirang, and tf Nongpoh. 

Sviem, M.L.A , in his memorandum said that the 30 Syiems end not mean SO bu 0. " 

actually existed till before the abolition of five of the United Khasi attdjaintia Ht Is District Uoutcd. 
According to him, 23 out of the 25 states before the merger were each ruleu bv Ohit*» *»nOwn ‘ ^ > 
as Syiem, Lyngdoh or Sirdar. Bu* one State by the name of Mawloag was ruled by 3 budau and 
another by the name of Sheila Confederacy, by lour Wahadadars. The District 

measures reduced the number of Sirdars of Mawlcng from three to one, and the number of vVahauadars 
from four to one. Thus, he said, there were thirty chiefs before the reduction o. theirnumoei by > e 
District Council; hence the land was called “Ka Ri Laiphew Syiem . Mr. S. j. Duncan, web- 
known Kh--si author and an experienced administrator was of the view that the word connotes a literal 
meaning of the existence of 30 States, but they could not now be enumerated _ for want or authentic 
reends' Dr. FI. Barch. another noted Khasi author, in his memorandum, said: Actually AJ byiems 

existed before the corning of the British Government. Thirty Syiems meant noi only tne maepeneem but 
also the Raid and the Shnat Syiems The 16 Sviemships as existing now are Bhowal, Gherra, .jn ang, 
Khyrim. Langrin, Malai ^ohmat, M a ha ram, Mawiasg, Mawsyoram, Mylliem, Mynaw, JNobosohphoh, 
Nongkhlaw, Nongspung, Nongstoin, Rymhrai. The other kingdoms which survived before the coming 
of the British Government were Sheila. Sohiong, Mawmluh, Mawsmai-, jyrngam, Nongpoh, Nongwah, 
Thaiang, Iapngar, Nongtham, Mavrthoh, Nongrleng, Nongbri and Nongtbeh”. 


Foot note : 


(1) Cf. “Memoranda of Disingh Nonglang,” and of U Franslow W a hlang, Secretary, Nonglang Sirdarship. 

(2) Cf. Memoranda submitted by Prof. R. S. Lyngdoh, Speaker, Meghalaya Legislative Assembly, Shri Hoover 

Rynniewta, M. L. A., 5hri Jormanik 8yiem, M. L. A., and Shri S. J. Duncan. 


(3) The Imperial Gazetteer of India 
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According to Lahiri “there were 30 States in the Khasi Hilts before the advent of the British’ 5 - 0) 

The Commission have carefully examined as many papers as they could collect on this question, and 
have also given due weight to the views and information given by those named above and by other persons 
who preferred to remain anonymous. The Commission will comment on the basis of the 25 States existing 
as an the date immediately before they stood automatically merged with the coming into force of the Con¬ 
stitution of India and the emergence of the Sixth Schedule. The State of Mylliem was part of Shillong 
State which wjs split into two by the British soon after the occupation of these hills, Khyrirn and Mylliem. 
The State of Shillong vanished with ihe emergence of these two in its place. These two States wetc sister- 
states. U Khlur Sing. Syiem of Khyrim, said: “U Syiem Nongkrem and U Syiem Mylliem formed one 
State, being blood relations, having the same religion and customary rites. It was from 1829, after the 
conquest of the British Government, that the two States were farmedThus one State dropped oat 
of 25. And if there were 30 States before, we have to find out the remaining six. ' 

The State of Ka Ri Khasar Doloi was liquidated by-the British after the conquest of the Syiem 
in the Jaintia Parganahs as already stated in the preceding paragraph. The hills areas of the State are 
now known as Jaintia Hills, its plains territories now form part of Bangladesh in the south, part of Nowgong 
district of Assam in the north, and portions of the hill areas form part of Mikir Hills and North Cachar 
Hills districts of Assam in the north cast. 

The State of Malngiang was liquidated long before the advent of the British after the defeat of its 
last -,yiem by the Syiem of Sutnga who annexed as much of if e territory as he could grab because the 
neighbouring powerful Syiem ol Shillong lost no time to. annex portions of the territory adjoining his 
State. The Commission deem it worth while to mention here that the fact of the existence of the 
State of Malngiang w*s pro- f positive, if proof needed, of the oneness of the Khasis and Jaintias 
as they arc generally known now. This State of Malngiang extended towards the Myntdu ®n 
the east and the Umkhen on the west comprising of areas now in Jaintia Hills and in Khasi Hills 
inhabited by the same people since then but now known as jaintias and Khasis. Though the 
descendants of the dynasty of this State are now mostly fou-.d in Khasi Hills, they were in its heyday 
mostly living in the areas now comprising the Jaintia Hills. In addition, there is the legend of the 
Khasis (and Jaintias) about their origin, universally believed by them, that they are the descendants of 
S ‘U Hynniew Trep, XJ Hynniew Skum’h Above all there is the clan relationship (in dei kur) among 
the people living in the two districts as they are now, e.g,. the Lai oos of Jaintia Hills with the Diengdohs 
of Khasi Hills, the Nongkinrihs and Lyngdok Nongbris of Khasi Hills, with the Shadaps and Passahs 
of Jaintia Hills (Shadaps are bath in Khasi and Jaintia Hills' 1 , the Massars of Jaintia Hills with the 
Marb niangs of Khasi Hills. (4-) Then there are the Nongrums of Khasi Hills who belong to the 
Myntri clans of Gherra and the Rumnongs (a Branch of Nongrum) who belong to Sohblei (priestly) clan 
of'Khyrim and the Mymri clan of Mylliem who are both ‘kurs’ of the Rymbais who belong to the 
Boloi clan of Jowai (Jaintia Hills) and the Basan clan of lapngar (Khyrim), The clan relationship is the 
true touchstone of the affinity ol the people amongst the Khasis (and Jaintias) who trace their origin 
to Ka lawbei (the first ancestress) and her daughters who might have founded clans by different names 
after their own names or after the location of their residences as in the case of the Nongrums, the 
Rumnongs, the Nergnongs and the Nongnengs. 


The State of '‘Khandar Lyngdoh” comprising a territory now known as the Sirdarship of Nongpoh, 
was eo- verted by a fiat into a B.itish possession, because their king, U Bor Singh Syiem insisted upon the 
rights of the State over the land, minerals forests, etc. which the British wanted to take over. The Sviems 
of this State belong to a clan which people know to this day as the dynasty of Nongshai.W 

The entire territory of the Stats of Nongwah was merged with Kamrup Distric of Assam, The Syiem 
of this State belonged io the Sohshaser dynasty which the British claimed to have become extinct though 
there we e scions of this dynasty who volunteered in World Wirl to go with the Khasi Labour Corp? to 
France. The State of Sohiong laid claim to this State. But the Britssh treated it as lapsed J 2 * 


The State of Muliang comprising all the territory known as the Sirdarships of Jyrngam and Nongriangsi 
was summarily converted into British possessioa without any scruples by the British ad ministration after 
die consolidation of its power though it was mentioned as one of the States in Mill’s Report because its 
Syiem had the audacity (?) to challenge the annexation of large chunk* of the State with Kamrup 
District. 



Foot note:*— 

(1) R. M. Lahiri—“Annexation of Ass a m” 1954. 

(1) Letter, d a ted the 12th M a rch 19S1 t® the Deputy Commissioner, Kh a si a nd Jaintia Hills. 

(1) “Khasi Students’ A*sociation’' Magazine, 1962-63 
£1) Cf. «U Nongpynim 5 ’, 1925. 

(2) Cf. Ibid. 

(3) Cf. “Memorandum ®f the Sirdar of Jyrngam”. 
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The State of Munai part of which bee , t one time an 

A story told is that Nongsteo.no, ^ before the advent of the British, 

independents State, but it ‘—Sheila Confederacy. 

It has a similarity with the y } , u 0 f the corporate 

The Khasi States had no et« abi iishe 

body of the State and vo ^ Ut / e ; of t * cse villages would join hands o s, m of th e State 

There were times when one £ ^ ^ ^ fnrCcdf unless ** £^ m J tQ seCed e they 
with the State m time of ou » raUy d id not happen. if ' 1 * line Q f least resistance, 

joined hands, to coerce them. Jhsg Merest: of the yUURe allowed h ^ British 

were generally allowed to d ~ • ° 0 f this situation and declared J '? Mawm l a h which, 

S-rrSrSs st -—« 

fc r;it: - . rssssscS 

. for the protection from molestation oi opoo * ^ . n ^ land of the Khasis 

_ L . , . story that “In the beginn ng there was on y •potentates known as Lyngdohs, 

There is aho a sto^v tn known as byiera5 aSb is L ed dv p consideration and 

Syie ” ShiBOKS 

and the others sprang from th ■ , in the day now to determine 

the Commission feel that the v* i w0rd s of the poet-patriot, „ w and W e make 

feeling of the people that ty• customary rights and p ’ cedg 0 f divisiveness 

by same language, th ? , sa ”V v e ' g “e have not missed the mark. Gone were the seed, ^ 

bold to say that we believe thM & made lo sig „ Agreements against Company, or 

sown by the British. - , t g^gj. Rajah, who is mun pdiafely apprehend them and 

people themselves; “ „X,uld enter my terri-ory, I will immediately aiP country 

any other of h.s S^rom™o pr dffee ill a iikelih °° d 

deliver them up, and I promise t P dominions” * (1 > or ThatL *, the Government may 

fr ?? between ns and the people of another State e wiU , ub mit to the decision 


direct, and in the event o ot«- naw .g r in f US ed an idea into us ana ;o aaother 

given by the Governmer, t. <> t hem were criminals “d onrownki h ^ made ul , not 

that our great patriots whoioURh o { carrot and the whip of the . . f r0 m its own 

of SA““«f Nongshai, etc.^ count notonly live in dj*» “ a .m“trf'lo 

Ko&to B‘ I i‘^?r e itftSf miS tojiocgjwaw State 

SflSrtSsSsS: “ 

of Cherra. - -—--—--- ~ 


l00t a , ) t,, “ivh;,her the Khad Hills”, 1M|. 

(91 “U Nongphira -September 190a. 

(3) Ki Syiem Khasi Bad Synteng . 

(4) XJ Soso Tham. 

*(]) “Aitchisor’s Treaties, Engagements and Sarads 

(2) Ibid. 
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CHAPTER III 


ac 

of 

Di 


co 
is : 
an 


A KHASI j 

T~s land svstem of the Khasis, bound up as it is \vi»h their socio-rslsgous customs and the systems of 
• oricar.ce, the Commission feel that is is of primary importance to determine wto may oe recognised and 
^nted as a Khasi entitled to the rights and previkges c-f his customs rei&na<> to homing or ownership 
1 ; v -i inheritance of landed properties, etc. U Cromolyn Lyngo.cn, a cy mer Judge o-i ms b. is.. & j. ^iU 
Xl^fWrxI wrote in 1938, 45 A Kha.d is a Khasi because of his rekgnm imam), more inatt anything 
e"’Thk is a gr t at fact. To understand him therefore, one has go-. ?o go aeep oc/.rn into tne very root 
V....jia; 0 n' hi- -elision in the sense c'< hrs “hiam" wmrn rcguiKes r.i. ms moneys ana activities. 
wl u'lig'Ou, and you. will never understand a Khasi. 1 believed that m. ro odier department ct law 
m^-ii'dnn oU-y so prominent a part as in tlrh pert of inheikance". y: -vir. 3ayi^ ixey, ; A person wao 
adcfcSndaAtofthe folk who found a home in these hills and is governed Dy Daws ox consanguinity 

Inship is a KhaJ. 


‘■Ths'observance of the Khasi customary laws of consanguinity and kinship is intended for the conti- 
nt>arc * of the Khasi idea of life, and this observance h practised oy Anazy. wuo are no--Christians and 
Christians alike and that is the secret of the continuance of the Khasis as a rac. (y} 

Another write*-snid: “When we say Khasi it should be understood that the word does net only mean 
the Nongphlangs as the Wars call them, and not or.lv a War, a Syireng or a Shot but the worn Khasi' 
includes all the peoples of the land. A Synteng, a War, a Khas. and Booi are uke brother, having the same 

inheritance”. (£) 

Dr. Bareh says: “Khasi is a general name given to the various tribes and sub-tribes that inhabit the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hill*. 

The name includes the following tribes:— 

/ n Khvnriams or Nonglums (Khasi proper) inhabiting the middle ranges of the Khasi Hills, 

1 comprising the Khvnriams proper and their allied tribes in the central plateau; 

(2) The Pears inhabiting the central plateau of the Jaintia Hills. The Pnars are also called Syntengs, 

but they prefer to be called Pnars. 

(3) The War people of the south, compris.r.g Shelia people and their allied groups of tribe?. 

(A) The Amwi people and tbeir allied War, Synteng and other tribes in the south of Jaintia Hills 
who form a parent tribe of the present Khasi-Pnars in their earlier period of settlement in 

the land. 

(5j The Bhoi people, both Khasi and Pnar inhabiting the north of Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills with their different sub-groups, were also m some cases a result of diversification of 
the people from the central plateau form an inter-mixture with the Mikirs in the north 
oarts” a} He also said, “we hear of the arrival of refugees from the plains who became 
Khasis in course of time. For instance the present Syiem rulers of Mawiang are descended 
from four female wanderers in the 17 century A. D. Other groups of c ans called “Jait Dkhar 
were also descendants from Hindu and Muslim wanderers from the plums. They were made 
to adopt Khasi customs and became progin a tors of some of the present Khasi clans folk .( a ) 
He also said, “we are no: wrong in assuming that a large section of the once widespread Khasi 
race dispersed toother places losing its identity in contact with other tribes”. (4) 

The Commission agree that the Khasis who had dispersed to other places .and have lost their identities 

may no longer be treated or accepted as Khasis and, as such, have lost all their claims to the privileges and 
customary rights of a Khasi over properties. The Commission do not however agree with Dr. Bareh m 
his assumption of the Hindu and Muslim refugees from the plains having been made to adopt Khas. customs to 
become Khasis. The story of common acceptance among the Khasis about the people from the plains who 
have become Khasis is that those plains people were either refugees who had identified memselves with the 
Khasis and had, of their own free will and accord, adopted and followed Khasi mainlines! system, religion 
, ustoms and way of life in every resoect ; or women carried away during raids, and when they got married 
to Khasi men and bore children to them, they and their children of their own accord took to patrilineal 
system, adopted Khasi religion, customs, etc. m every respect and were accepted by the Khasis as 
Stasis This explains awav the fact why we have so many “Jaitdkhars” among Khasis differentiated 
W their tradefprofession, etc. e.g. ‘Kharmithal” (those who sell sweets), “Kharngap” (those who 
sell honey), “Kharsyntiew” (those who sell flowers), etc. 

born of 


Khongphai wrote: “The non-controvertial definition of a Khasi h a person 
ir, irrespective of the fact whether the father is a Khasi or a non-Khasi.’TJ) 


Shri A. S 
a Khasi mother. 

Rao-ardino- children born of a non-Khasi mother Mr. Khongphai wrote that they could not form 
i it |m aft-r 2 generations had passed and that too after they had been absorbed and assimilated into 
the Khasi community, and after they had married Khasis, lived a s Khasis, followed Khasi costoms, 
and their descendants had taken a jait since there could not be any Khasi without a jait taken 

from the mother’s side.( a J____.— . .— -— 

Foot Note:-{ 1) “Syngfchong Jingtim” (Khasi Cultural Journal)—Rudiments of Khasi Laws of Inheritance. 

(2) David Roy's “Who is A Khasi?” 

Foot Note (1) “U Khasi Mynta”, August 1896. 

(1) “The Riston' and Culture of the Khasi People” 

(2) Ibid 

(3) Ibid 

(1) “Principles of Khasi .Law . 

(2) Condensed from “The Principles of Khasi Law”. 










The Commission have given a deep and careful thought to 1these• ^rious this context is 

the opinion that it may be conclusively stated that a of the people inhabiting Ka Ri 

cnc whose parents descended irom time immerooiial irom t - J . „ oc i 0 _ p0 litieal customs and way-of- 
Kn?.d 2 r Doloi, Ka Ri Laiphcw Syxem or on* ^ho h^adop ^ ^ follows a matrilineal system, and m 
]’&. conducts and comports mmseif as * Kn«si, n f the Khasis in a place where he 

the case of male adults have a right to take partm du bars ^^tion 4 held in which 

Kv« to take part in the Action of hereo^ryeMs m hrt ^ tc their trib-. . Now that 


,, rr fi-L 'p’arch of a clan, or the family of the branch as t:»e case n.-av ~w, "y* v / vc , gocio* 
and privily as a Khasi provided that be follows Incited by the 

.•optical system of the people, and icenti&s hittueix no every tact ye.p c^ - _ '‘ ^ t „ rv person who has 

c ;: ---munity as one who Ivl-mgs. Mr. A 3. Khongphat wrote: -i-e *«• *■ - - aobs0 ; 

'.ccme a Mohammedan must confcrm according, to the vSh Ss country (and 

'■hough it stresses upon a person tc hold its religious mes bu, m his r^auomn p Tnjsthere w ni be 
people) it preserves his (original) rights, customs, usages ana e ^ c ; s hough it does not deny 

cithculty that “ka khaddoh” may not perform relifious r!Te ^^.. tT-soverned by thf India* Succession 
her rights. Now-a-days in the plains those wno have become Gh*ist.a^*' R ~ ^ £ XI 0 f i8 50) R 

Aa (Act X of 1365), but it is not so with us, the Khasis. (Freedom cf R h 0 - - ______ 
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(i) “Ka Syngkhong Jingtip”, October 1937. 
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CHAPTER IV 

LAND TENURE SYSTEM 

The questioyf putting ^ fo^L°“la^ T^decadeT^o! 

S is d r»? «wStsa ifea sr« ~ i" 

motives sway the feelings o itii er p eces3arv to be reproduced having a bearing on the issue, 

real objectives. Whatever we con,d f n = y *J*J^ h “ boiy £ the Report or ancextng 
we have done so by ^corpo -■ » . indeterminate state as at present is the most 

a cess. s. «ss 

f“?i i.” M ■«« w*» p ” pk - “ a “ 

to the rulers nor the Government. 

Tne question shot up . into prominence> in ^“ 
meetings attended by the Syiems, toe Lyng o- , - d f( J rm to t b e customary land tenure system 

of light and ^f in S’ H .P r , 0p a “f a “ 0 E ^e custiLy lL of inheritance with which it is vitally linked, 
obtaining in Khasi Hills and a.so me cusiomaiy -nniiire into the customary land laws, 

ifSok the K-hasi National Durbar 4 years fro.in 19* £1929 to enquire mtot^c . ^ Khasi 

to collect them and to finalise: Us 4and Lawsi the Khasi States”. True, the Khasi 

National Durbar passed what * cSutional or legal right and a .thority to pass an Act being 

ITS—ry f Khasi 

a-rws sr.w " L *“ d —»- Khasi 

States” is illuminating: 1 

• .1 „ „ tlt -in Hear writings the customary land laws existing in the Khasi 

SU«f^ i by^5«^^c 1 £^y”l»d laws listing in the Khast States will b, made 

clear _and definite. 

(1) This Act shall be called the Land Laws in the Khasi States; 

(2) This Act (oriLaw) is applicable to all the Khasi States in the Khasi Hills”. 

The provisions of the so-called Act are appended to thus Reportas AjendixJEh With Meet 

to those stalwart leaders who S vstem and leave many things untouched. The great 

contents that the provtsiom over snnpWy *'^“ for “ he obvious reason that the Khasi National 

had'nof thfncessary organisat.oi, funds, etc, for this gigantic work. 

In 1934, Sir K. Cant.ie P u blf «» a^bonk X 

svstem of inheritance and oi lan.I * ^7-*™ views with which the Commission do not agree as may 

dealt with the subject and though *ere arc w- i however felt that the information and 

^“ 1 *^ tSSt ***.«- 

» thl constitutional authorities in the light of this 

.Repert. 

In 1958, Mr. S. Edren Singh published a Tteta portS 7 of^the “bookS 

?e a alicf wifhtnd K iffnniJed to“£ Report as Appendix <F2 The latter portion is an appeal to the 
rulers. 

Rev. Fr. Sngi Lyngdoh, S D. ‘no'lpacT t^ quott the™ discourse.’“of Ae 

book' IT wefed VWorthwhile to set down below in a nutshell what the author mentions as the customs 
and usages: 

1. “The entire Ri Raid land is the property of the people of the Raid. 

2. Every member of the Raid has the right to cultivate everywhere (of the vacant lot) as much a* 

he can. 

3. The land belongs to a person who cultivates it as long as he does so. 

4. If a person leaves the land uncultivated for three consecutive years, it 


5. A plot of iand allocated to a person to cultivate but on which he does 

years, reverts to the Raid. 

6. There cannot be outright (die duh) sale of land in Rt BhoL 

7. KaNongmei-Nongpa reverts M the Raid if left uncultivated for seven 


to the Raid* 
work within three 


•C2 


.SB 

a. 



CMS* SMUT* V 1 W 
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8. The properties of an extinct family (ka khyndew iapdah) goes _ back to the custody of the 

Syiem, Lyngdoh, Sirdar or Basan Raid for the people of the Raid. 

9. If a person of Raid “A” goes to settle in Raid “B” his lands like wet paddy fields, gardens* 

etc. in Raid “A” which he wants to keep even if he settles in Raid “B will remain hi 
and no one can take them away from him provided that they are not lands which the 
village cultivates for community purposes. 

10. Any village may set apart or reserve any land for cultivation of the community as a whole for 

common community purposes. 

11. Villagers have a right of use of timber for their own n ds from village forests. 

12. A house site reverts to the Raid if a person dismantles it and leaves the place. 

23. The Raid can reserve one choice forests for the common benefit of the Raid . ^ 

From all the information available before them and the discussions they had with a cross-section of 
the people, the Commission are of the view that there are two main classes of land, viz., 

(1) Ri Raid lands, and 

(2) Ri Kynti lands, 

under which there are many sub-classes known by the same or different names in different elakas, and 
there is no system of land revenue according to the ancient cusioms and usages. 

“Ri Raid lands are lands set apart for the community over which no persons have proprietary, 
heritable or transferable rights excepting the right of use and occupancy. Such rights reveit o e 
community when a person ceases to occupy or use the land for a period of three years consecutively. 
Heritable and tranferable rights over Ri Raid lands accrue when the occupant has made permanent 
improvements on the land. But even these rights lapse if he completely abandons the land over such 
a period as the Raid Durbar deems long enough. 

Ri Raid lands 
kyntang, Ri Law Lyngdoh 
Ri Lynter, Ri Leh Mokotduma, 

Sarnia. 

Ri Kynti lands are lands set apart from the time of the founding of the elaka for certain clans 
upon whom were bestowed the proprietary, heritable and transferable rights over such an s. ey 
include any part of Ri Raid lands which at later times were bestowed upon a person or a :tanuiy >r an 
for certain yeoman’s service rendered to the elaka. The same rights devolve on Khasis to w o 
lands are disposed of by the original owners by way of sale, transfer on receipt of full consideration lor 
the same. 

Ri Kynti land is known by different names: Ri Kur, Ri Nongtymmen, Ri maw, Ri Seng, RiKham, 
Ri Duwat, Ri Khurid, Ri BitoN Ri Dakhol, Ri Shyieng, Ri Phniang, Ri Iapduh, Ri Lynter, Ri Span, m 
Longdung, Ri Pud, Ri Kut and Ri Lyngdoh, Ri Syiem, Ri Khain Raibuh. 



Foot Note : (1) Re\. Fr. Sngi Lyngdoh: “Ki Riti Khyndew Ba La Buh U Longshuwa Jong Ka Ri Bboi”, 196a, 
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CHAPTER IV—(a) 

Hi Raid Land 

Befoi*e we discuss the tenure system of Ri Raid land we feel it incumbent on us to spotlight. 
the distressing information we have received regarding the distortion and corruption of this wonderful:... 
system which the ancients had bequeathed for the good of the race. 

With the pressure of land mounting up on account of the increase of population as already given 
in detail on page 11 of Chapter 1, and because of the need oi the Government for lands for various 
public purposes like construction of roads, dams, factories, offices, etc., a scramble for land has become 
phrenetic. The time-honoured system of administration of the Raid land by the village durbar for 
the village Raid land, and by the Raid curbar for the Raid Raid land outside the village Raid land 
and by the Syiem Durbar for the Raid land outside the jurisdiction of the Raid durbar is reported 
to be no longer observed with the scrupulousness of the olden times. Indiscriminate issuing of pattas 
by the elaka authorities has been a baneful cause not only of the loss of land to the real tillers of 
the^ soil, either of village for its Raid lands, or of the Raid for its Raid lands outside the village 
Raid lands, but also the ruinous case of interminable court cases as well. People from outside the 
village or Raid came to grab the land by means of pattas issued to them either by the village headman 
or the head of the Raid or even the Chief of the elaka himself who may be influenced or other¬ 
wise won over to issue pattas to such people. The Commission have been told of instances that, 
when Government proposed to acquire land for certain public purposes, people from the towns who 
naturally came to know earlier about such schemes or projects were the first to rush to the proposed 
area, to demarcate their picks and take pattas from the headman of the village, the Syiem or Sirdar 
Raid, or even from the Chief of the elaka himself to establish their rights when the time for clai¬ 
ming compensation would come. The Commission were also informed of the instances when two or 
three of the aforesaid authorities issued pattas for the same plot of land to the people who were not 
at all. members of the village or of the Raid, but who somehow managed to get a patta by virtue ? 
of which they marked their ownership by raising and earthen wall or digging a ditch round the 
plot or making a show of preparing the land for cultivation, or such other visible witnesses*to bolster 
up their claims. The. people who lose the land are the villagers or the citizens of the Raid who 
depend for their livelihood on the produce of the land by the sweat of their brow. These people 
suffer because they have to leave their villages in search of arable lands elsewhere. But with the 
ever-growing population and the Nepali graziers’ cattle relentless depredations, arable lands are haid 
to find. Talking of Nepali graziers, another violation of the customary practices and usages has been 
perpetrated by local Chiefs of varying hierarchies, and by Ri Kynti owners permitting them indiscrimi¬ 
nately to settle wherever they choose and allowing their cattle to roam freely on the land on receipt 
of tees and other gratifications without cark or care for the destruction of the land and vegetations. 
But that is not all ; the crops of local people as well are destroyed, and they have to bear it meekly 
being too poor to seek redress in the law courts at Shillong because local Chiefs cannot try non- 
Khasis. This is so they say, adding insult to injury. The people who profit without deserving it 
at all are the people from the towns who get handsome compensation and who live by trade, etc., 
and some locals also who are shrewd and are in league with the town people or graziers. These 
happenings prevail in Ri Bhoi and also in the West and North western areas of the District. 
Rev. Father Lyngdoh’s book earlier mentioned is a revelation of this most deplorable state of affairs 

We shall now discuss the tenure itself as we understand it in the light of our inquiry and of 
the suggestions made to us in order to meet the present conditions in the interest of the future. 

The management and control of Ri Raid land belonging to the community is completely within 
the jurisdiction of the community concerned. The community may be (a) a village fora village Ri 
Raid land, (b) a group of villages constitning the Raid for Ri Raid land of the Raid excluding Ri 
Raid land of the villages which is a constituent of that Raid, (c) the elaka itself for the Ri Raid land 
of the elaka excluding the Ri Raid lands of (a) and (b) which are constituents of the elaka. 

Every member of the village, every member of the Raid, every member of the elaka, has right 

°f use and occupany of the Ri Raid land of the village, of the Raid, or of the elaka respectively 

without payment of land revenue for the land itself. If any payment is to be made it is for 

the improvements made or services rendered. A member cannot claim more land than what he 

can actually occupy or actively make use of. He cannot bar any person from occupying or using 
any vacant plot of land by claiming that it it within his occupation or has otherwise acquired 
it unless he has incontrovertible evidence of his actual occupation or use of the land. A mere fenc¬ 
ing of earth mound (myrsha), ox of bamboo or jungle wood, or of a ditch surrounding the land, 
etc., without actual work within the fencing or demarcation, or a mere slip of paper from a headman 
or Syiem Raid or Sirdar Raid or even Chief of an elaka that the land has been settled with him 
for use or occupation without the holder of that paper actually occupying or making use of the land 
shall not entitle him to lay any claim to fit and thereby preclude one who really has need of it for 
cultivation, or homestead. If a person vacates or does not make use of the land under his actual 
occupation for three consecutive years, the land reverts to the community—village, Raid or elaka as 
the case may be. There is no proprietary, heritable or transferable right on the Ri Raid land, the use 
and occupation of which is of purely temporary nature, e. g seasonal cultivation. A person acquires 
heritable and transferable rights on Ri Raid land if he has made permanent improvements on it by 
way of construction of a permanent building or buildings, or cultivation of permanent crops and plants 
like fruit trees, or converting it into wet paddy cultivation, fish ponds, etc. But even in cases of 
this nature a person Joses the right automatically if he leaves the house or houses to rack and ruin, 
to become refuge for bad man or shelters for poisonous snakes or beasts of prey ; or if he abandons 
a grove or garden of permanent cultivation, a wet paddy field, a fish pond, etc., io become jungle 
growth for periods over three years unattended to, uncared for, unlooked after. In such cases, it is 
durbar of the village, the durbar of the Raid, or the durbar of the elaka, as the case may be, who 
is competent to decide the period after which the property may ibe treated as to have escheated to the 
village, the Raid or the elaka. 
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Any Khasi who is not a member of the village or of the Raid or of elaka cannot occupy Ri 
Raid land of that village or ef Raid or elaka. He has the right of use and occupany which a 
native member of the village or Raid or elaka enjoys only when he submits himself to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the village Raid or Raid or e*aka and is accepted and recognised as one of it. 

A mynder-ri has no right of use and occupancy of Ri Raid land of the village or Raid or elaka 
A Chief of the elaka or Sirdar of a Raid or headman of the village has no authority to allow a 
nr-nder-ri the right of use and occupancy of Ri Raid land by way of issuing pattas, realising land 
revenue or land rent from him. It is only the Durbar Hima which is competent to grant or refuse 
*uch right Now that we have a District Council and also a State Government of our own, and a 
Durbar Hima is more or less a thing of the past, the duties and responsibilities of this Dui bar devolve 
on these constitutional bodies. 

A great deal of trouble and confusion has arisen of late from the indiscriminate and unauthorised 
issue of leases or pattas by village headman or Sirdar of the Raid, or Syiem Raids of heads of the elakas 
both to Khasis and Non-Khasis. We cab it unauthorised because they have not the sanction of 
customs nor of any duly enacted law. We live in an age when the rights ot a person m case of 
dispute are only recognised by virtue of a written document he legally holds. It is therefore desirable 
that a law be enacted by constitutional authorities having the powers to do so, to specify the basic 
principles on the procedure and manner of the managment and control of Raid lands by village 
durbars the Raid duibars and the efaka durbars, the form and content of the documents to be issued 
to land^ holders, the persons or authorities competent to issue then,, etc. We shall indicate the line 
of action in this respect in the Chapter on Recommendations. 

1 DEFINITIONS 

“Ri Shnat” is part of the Raid land within the jurisdiction of the Raid. 

Ri Kuna is the same as Ri Shnat. 

“Mynsain” is a “no-man £ s-land” dividing the boundaries of lands belonging to two or more than 
different owners. 

Lamsain or Somraid or Ri pud is the same as Mynsain. 

“Ri Lynter” is Raid land which, in the old days the Raid won by the sword, and in later 
days by litigation. 

“Ri Bam Syiem’ J is that part of Raid land set apart for the kurs of a ruling Chief. 

^ These are forests in Raid lands set apart for religious purposes, managed and 

in the case of Ri Law Lyngdoh by the Lyngdoh and in the case of 

“Ri Law Lyngdoh , Ri j_, aw Kyntang or Law Niam by the Raid or the village within the jurisdic- 

“Ri Law Niam J tion of ^ich the Ri Law Kyntang or R Law Niam is situated. 

“Ri Law Sumar” is a forest within Raid lands belonging to an individual, a family, a clan or a 
village community as a whole depending on who first afforests the land and maintains the forest. 

These are village forests reserved by the villagers as water catchment areas, or to enable members of 

the village or Raid as the case may be to get firewood or limber for their 

“Ri Law Adong’^ J personal needs or for any such purposes as the villoge or Raid durbar may 

‘ Ri kaw Sang ^ decide from lime to time. 

“Ri Law Shnong ' J 
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“Ri Shnong” is Raid land forming part of the village and which the inhabitants of that village can 
make use of. 

“Ri Ialeh Mokotduma” is tract of land which an elaka got by winning a litigation either against a 
certain clan within its own elaka or against a neighbouring eleka and become part of the Raid land. 

“Ri Umsnam" is Raid land which an elaka won in the old days by the sword. 

“Ri Bamlang” is a name given to “Ri Umsnam” or “Ri Ialeh Mokotduma”, and in Nongstoin, to “Ri 

lapduh* as well when it is given ever by the Syiem to the Raid ar.d is not appropriated by himself to form 

•part of “Ri Syiem” or “Ri Bam Syiem”. 

“Ri Aiti Mon Sngewbha”: Whenever it is necessary to const uct a path from one village to 
another and the path passes through Ri Kynri land, the owners thereof makes a gift of that land to the 
people. That land become a Raid land and is known as “Ri Aiti Mon Sngewbha”. 

“Nongmei-Nongpa” is Ri Raid land in Ri Bhoi converted to permanent cultivation and has passed 
through ten generations of inheritance. 

*< Riphlang-Ribamduh”—Barren land in Cherra Syiemship where every citizen—u khun u hajar—of the 
deka has a right of use and occupation. 

“Ridiengsai-diengjin”—The tract of land in Cherra Syiemship as a buffer between the uplands and the 
shapes to the “War 5 5 area. It is a Raid land generally covered with vegetation. 

“Ri Samla”—A land which a person acquires while unmarried and is generally a property of a Person B 
■sfho remains unmarried or marries late in life, and his or hers to dispose of ashe/she likes. 
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CHAPTER IV (b) 

Ri Kynti Land 

Ri Kynti land is broadly divided into two categories—(1) ancestral, and (2) self-re^mred^ The durbar 
kur’ as will be explained hereinbelow has control over the former; the person acquam* the latter has 
control over it. But the latter becomes ancentral when it passes to the children o - q. 

It is admitted that the management and control of Ri Kynti is in the hands of Ri f 6 putes 

selves, and the state has no control whatsoever over such lands save and except the sett admitted 

between the claimants if brought to the durbar of the village ot the: Raid of the e aka. It 
that each clan has its own way of managment and control of the Ri Kynti o ' divided its share 

divided between the branches of the clan, that branch has its own way or, if r accordin' 1 ' to 

between the different families, that family has its own way. Nevertheless the basic Prmc 1 ?^ ^cording to 
the custom is, by and large, the same throughout the district: the management and control is m the hands ot 
the male adults of the s 'Kurs”—the uncles, failing whom, adult brothers. 

Ri Kynti belonging to a clan which has not been divided and known as Ri^Kur is t^clc^ 

ment and control of 3 the male members of the clan. The male members uncles^ 

one representing each branch constituting a clan ; or m case of a claa land di ^ 

branches of the clan, and eldest uncle of each family constituting the branch, or in cas.e ot t he *i Mg 

land of a branch of the clan already divided betweed the families, an uncle or of th, ifamily. 1[f fc>r 

some reason or the other an eldest undest uncle is considered unsuitable by eiected by the mile 

family then the branch or the family, as the case may be, can depute another uncle electeidMay the ma e 
members of the branch or family. Where there is no uncle the eldest brother or jf be is considered unsurt^ 
able, another brother considered suitable by the members of the branch or of the ami y £ ho ac ” as 

of the clan will represent the branch or family in the ‘durbar kur . Normally it is th 
head of the ‘durbar kur’ of these uncles. 

Tf a land is to be apportioned among the members of the clan s Q that each branch of the clan will have 
its own or ifit is a land ? already divided among the branches of the clan and that brancn again wants to 
rSo° it nhgst different familes constituting it, or it has been already a .P?y““1uZr of the clt o 
families and these families again want «o divide it »»g ,ts members agatn, it u theeach oa4 is the 
durbar kur of the branch of the durbar kur of the f unily which decides. This d irbarkur.n« «a e n 

one consisting of the uncles or brothers failing uncei, as menhoned above It is also tltese lao. durbars 
which manage and control the disposal of th s Ri Kvnti land un er heir p ._ " ‘ . ' j Q f t j,g 

transfer, lease ot otherwise, to meet any emergen! need of the c an, or of the branch oi 

or the branch as the ease may be. Women do not, sit ,n the durbirs, much less lea Ishadduti . 

In the beginning or earlier days of the patta system the signatures or thumb unpressions m the ease, 
or patta. tere those of the uncles commuting a durbar, or any one or two of th.m, if sp_c.hcaUy 

authorised. ( J ) 

A mother or, after her death, her daughters before they leave the parental home after marriage, cannot 
dispose of the land by herself/themselves without the approval and consent of the uncles or brothers 
constituting the durbir kur of the dan, or the branch of the clan in case of undivided land , but in the 
cTof W held by the family a mother with an uncle or a brother living m her house, or alone failing 
both may apportion it amo ,g her children. In case of her death her sons may act on her behal 
tmsiltTng the P SsSs who ,re still in the parental home. It follows that ka khadduh by nerself cannot 
dkmse of the property. If the women consider th.tthe durbar kur is unreasonable m their refusal to 
Serf a properb/^they can call a general durbar of ail the adult males of the dan, or of the branch 
n fhe c an or family as the case may be. Women also can attend and give their views when consulted, 
but the “soon Si r ‘or a decision is generally that of men alone. When the mother is no longer 
r t hTdrb.his assisted bv he - elder'sister. It is they, especially the eldest, whose views are sought, 
a feo^f lhasi custom and culture that women do not take part in traditional durbars of the village, 

Raid or elaka. 

Tf on the other hand, the uncles want to dispose of the property for some reasons which they consider 
necessary and the women object, they may call a similar durbar as above. 

The self-assumption by Ri Kynti owners of a right to impose land revenue on a Khasi has been 
Ihe selt assump l y Af the advent of the British, Khasi Ri Kynti owners have started to issue 
questioned as anti c • At disposed of the land on payment of the full value 

Ffit'lnd a the timeofthe sale or transfer. Before it used to be invariably an outright sale. The 

oraedee of old prevail, to this day in the rural areas. It is only in the town of Shillong and its suburbs 
practice or oia pre a b en illtroduce d. The patta imposes conditions restricting the purchaser m many 

1 a v one "f wSch h that he ""no di oose of the land by way of sale to another Khasi without the 
way _ on o d approval of Ri Kynti owners. Tueir consent and approval is given only oni pay- 

L r eTS'I ? saW or key-money which is a percentage rite of the total sale price of the property. <*) 

Themtiority of the people who gave the Commission the benefit of their knowledge, information and 
this burning question of the patta system with its attendant land revenue, etc., arc for its 
opinions ontms d *4^ thg ancient rig ht of a Khasi to hold land as a freehold in his own land— 
total abo.ition i R They call it so because they all fought for their land in times of trouble— 

tlie^e^erelio 1 paid 1 soldiery,°no meicenaries j. 11 able-bodied men formed themselves into voluntary army 

~ T tT nTTjnfor^'Pnately me Commission could not get copies of the old leases. References may however be made to 
Footnote. (1) Vato-oKY h ava : labLe> of the leases given by the Kharkongor clans particularly the lease for the 
?and in Shillong mentioned in the Agreement of 1863 executed by U Me lay Smgh, Syiem of Mylhem. 

Mr. H. Hynniewta also highlighted the power of the uncles in his memorandum. 

Foot notes: (1) Cf. Memoranda of Mr. Eljo Kisbore Roy of 

Mr. Oni Rai Nongrum of Cberrapunji, of 
Mr. Hoover Hynniewta, M.L.A., Shillong. 
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to fight for their land, and it was certainly not the Ri Kynti owners only. But there are those who hold 
that the innovation which has been in practice for the last 100 years should stay. Both views. deserve, most 
serious consideration It is as much a.fact of ancient customs for Ri Kynti owners to have lull proprietary 
rights over their lands to do whatever they like with them as it is also for any Khasi to have heritable and 
transferrable right over his land by virtue of use and occupation, if a Ri Raid land, and by virtue oi 
purchase, if Rx Kynti land ; but in neither is he liable to pay revenue to any body as there is no custom 
of a land revenue. Some way out must therefore be iound to reconcile this antinomy. They say, to every 
problem there is a solution, there is a key for every locked door. While it is always advisable for all who 
are interested to study the details given in the memorandam we feel that, this being a matter of primary 
importance, it is desirable that, for xeady reference, we quote some representative views! 

Mr. E.B. Lyndgdoh, M. D. C. a member of the Ri Kynti owning clan said: “Before the advent 
of the British the uncles managed and controlled the land. Now-a-days it is frightening to see women 
cither of the ‘kpohs’ (branch of a clan) or of the “Hogs’* (families of a kpoh) have started to issue 
pattas. The indiscriminate issue of pattas by clans or by the women with conditions as they like 
has caused much confusion and trouble”. He proposed a solution by way of an enactment laying 
down a uniform set of terms and conditions, prescribing who are competent ro issue pattas whicn may 
be called by any other name so long as they confirm the rights of Ri Kynti owners and also of those who 
hold the land by virtue of such pattas. 

Mr. H. Kharkongor, in his memorandum as an uncle of ka Ing and ka Kpoh, a representative 
of ka Kur Kharkongor, Nongthymmai, and Secretary of Nongthymmai Durbar Pyllun said: 

“According to the custom laid cov/n by the forefathers whenever any member of the clan sells the 
the land under her ‘dokhol’ to another member of the clan having a right, the latter pays the former her 
expenses and becomes the owner in every respect. When she sells the land to others who do not 
belong to the clan having a right she issues a patta to guarantee their ownership and heritable rights so 
long as they do not sell it to others. If they sell it to others they must inform the Ri Kynti owner 
from whom they purchased the land so that she may issue a new patta to the new purchasers and 
the seller should pay her (the patta giver j a sort of ‘salami’as she herself (the seller) may deem fit. 

“Ri Kur lands other than those under the ‘dokhol’ of Kur members having a right will remain 
under the custody of ka khadduh of the clan together with the Kur elders appointed to represent each kpoh. 

He mentioned some changes which were introduced later and which are summarised herein below s 

“Ka khadduh of the clan with the elders representing each ‘kpoh 8 will issue pattas and the revenue 
collected be deposited to the Kur fund. 

“A percentage rate has been prescribed for the salami payable by the patta holder when he/she tiansfers 
the property to others. 

“The perpetual term of the pattas has been limited to a period of 15 years renewable on payment of 
renewal fee”. 

Mr. H. Khrrkongor was of the view that those changes introduced later as indicated above should be 
abolished and the ancient custom revived. 


Mr. Hynniewta, M.L.A. said: “The system whereby the Ri Kynti owners issue pattas to Khasis 
is an innovation after the advent of the British. It maybe allowed to continue, but there must not be 
any condition preventing a Khasi from disposing of the land by sale or mortgage, according to his 
own convenience, to a fellow Khasi. So also Khasi who holds a lease from the Ri Kynti owners shall 
have to pay them only that rent which the first lessee or patja holder had bound himself to pay, or 
within the limits of an assessment permissible under an Act, since values rise from time to time. It 
has been found often limes that the Ri Kynti owners assess land revenue arbitrarily and preclude the 
patta holders from selling the land to ethers unless they are paid big salami. This action is without 
the sanction of a custom. Once a Khasi sells his land, he does not sell on a recurring rental basis, he 
makes an outright sale. The law should therefore, prohibit such unjust, unilateral levy as that by 
theiRi Kynti owners”. 1 


Mr. Chandra Nath Roy, jait Dkhar said : “Any Regulation that places the Syiem in a position 

io interfere with the rights of : Ri Kynti’ and giving him any share in profits accruing from ‘Ri Kynti’ 
cannot but undermine the inherent and customary rights of the owners—and isbound to place not 
only the tenants but also the owners at the mercy of the Syiem or otner functionaries or the State who 
will not be slow in coercing the land owners into parting more and more of their rights”. 2 


Mr. S. J. Duncan, one of the most experienced administrators oi the composite State oi Assam 
having been a Secre'ary to that Government in the departments of Revenue and Finance, and a well-kaown 
Khasi author, well-versed in its literature and lores, said in his memorandum : “According to customs 
when Ri Kynti land is sold to a Khasi who is not a member oi the clan, he steps into the rights of the 


Foot Ffott: 

(1) Mr. Hoover Hynniewta’s Memorandum, 

(2) Letter dated 30th May 1940, to the Political Officer, khasi States. 
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clan and becomes the absolute owner of the property he purchases. He does -not have to pay any revenue 
to the original owner and he has a transferrahle and heritable right over it. The system of issuing pattas 
for lands either by the leaders or custodians of the dan or individual members of the branches of the clan 
to Kfcasi parties is of recent innovation after the advent cf the British’M 

Shri Eljo Kishore Ror Nongkynrih, an ociogeneiian of Cherra said: “Ri Kynti owners can levy 
rent for their land which they have not sold. They have no right to levy land revenue once the land is 
sold because there is no custom, for a Khasi "o pay land revenue”.2 

«Ka Syngkhong Kyntiew Ri” said : “Pa* a system did not exist before in Khasi Hills. It is not 
correct that after purchasing larid one must pay land revenue annually to the_ Ki Kynti land owners who 
also restrict the right of a purchaser with many terms and conditions. This should be looked into and 
abolished :-.s one brought about by outsiders. In addition, the ‘salami’ is an oppression of tne land 
holders by the Ri Kynti owners”. (I) 

Rai Bahadur Ropmay wrote : “It is in respect of Ri Kynfcis that the following words of Colonel 
Biver are most specifically applicable:—“Land in Khasi HiUs belonging to the children ox the soil are 
the property cf the owner, for right to which he is answerable to no chief and for widen ne pays no tax 
of whatever nature and only person who can demand rent for land is a proprietor who does as he thinks 
fit with his own and is subject to no control in respect of it—“Tneir owners (Rs Kynti lands) are touchy 
about their rights and they greatly recent any encroachment on them”. 2 

A public meeting of the village of Nongpder.g, Motsyiar, Syllai Kariah, and Nonglum Mawlai, 
Shillong on 28th June 1974 stated that the practice of issuing pattas was an arbitrary act of the land- 
owners against the customs which gave unfettered proprietary, herietable and transferable^ rights to a 
Khasi purchaser of land. A copy of the resolution is attached to this Report as Appendix ‘G . 

That the patta system and the demand cf ‘salami’ or key-money are_ innovations there can be no 
doubt at all whatsoever; the latter especially is a much more recent imposition. The crux, of the 
question is how far the Ri Kynti owners can have thei? own way to issue pattas as they like suojeev to 
no control whatsoever. 

One good ground against the issue of leaser or pattas and the demand of ‘salami h that 
Ri 
and 

clan, i ms nas enuseu naiUMups aiiu uuu».umw> tv *»**“*'*« - ,—. —. ,"••• /v . , , * 

of the land-owners. The Ri Kynti land owners themselves have been and are being airea&y auectea by 
quarrels and disputes among them because the customs have not bec-n codified and the htsgant-mmdea 
are tempted to twist and turn them to suit their end-. There have been instances of litigations amongst 
the members of the Ri Kynti land owning dans or the members of the Ri Kynti owning families starting 
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lIs memoiendum to the Commission. The result has been the rum oi man/ i< 
to borrow money to pay the expenses for the cost cf the litigation which they lost. . 

that the information passed onto the Commission is that even those who won had, not too rarely, to 
dispose of the land to pay the lawyers’ fees and other expenses involved. It appears, therefore, to oe 
in the interest of the land owning ciar-s thems lives m particular and of tne rest of the Khasi popu¬ 
lation in general that the customs and usages governing the administration oi tne -M Kyna land are 
systematised and codified. 

The Commission are of the view that they have sufficient and conclusive information before them that, 
imposition of annual land revenue by Ri Kynti owners on land the value of which they have received, at 
the time of sale, in full, goes against the grain of eusCm, and so also is the _ imposition oi other , conditions 
restricts the heritable and transferable rights of a Khasi purchaser. So far as the sa.ami is concerned is 
been characterised not only as anti-customary but anti-social as well. Yet tne practice o< the^ levy of 
annual land revenue has been in vogue fox nearly a century in Shillong, though not m tue interior. Auy law, 
therefore, which mav have to be enacted in respect of Ri Kynti land will have, in equity^ vo^tajee this fact 
into consideration. Tne salami or key-mo-=ey Is, of course; a recent excrescence; it nas no j.isaiicacion at all, 
moral or otherwise; the earlier it =s removed the better. 

4 Khasi Ri Kvnti owner does, however, have the sanction of custom to levy rent from a person ^who 
tab s"land to lease for seasonal cultivation. This p aedee 1 as been m vogue since before tne advent oi the 
British, the Commission presume that it is a rent of this nature which Cotaue* Bivar had m view when he 
v-voie (hose words quoted in the foregoing paragraph, as referred to by Rat bhaaur ropmay. ^.olone* Bivar 
made those observations in a decision of the case of U Ram Khasi on behalf of the Syiem ox Khynm versus 
Tj jyf 0 r Lalu of Yowai. The essence of the decision s that the Syiem of Knyrirn ccuiu not demand .ana tax 
P-v”nue) from U Mon Lalu ofjowai,for, in the words of Colonel Bivar himseT, “land tax is an unknown 
thims amongst tho democratic subjects cf the Khasi Hills Stales”. Land tax is afferent irom land rent. 
T and rent is much more in vogue now with the pressure on land. Information given by wore oj mouth to the 
Commission in this respect by persons who want to remain anonymous, but whose veracity tne Commission 

FOOT.NOTE—(1) Mr. S. J. Duncan’s Memorandum. 

(2) Mr. Eljo K. R. Nongkynrih’s Memorandum, 
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FOOT NOTE—(1) Syngkhoug Kyntiew Ri’s Memorardum. 

(2) Letter, dated 14 th May 1940 to the Political Officer, Khasi States, Shillong, 
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co not question because of the respect and trust they are generally held in the society, and some oi 
dignitaries in the church as well, is that the landless people have been rack-rented by tne Ri Kynti^ owners 

land if taken in kind, or an equivalent, if in cash 


- no collect 30 or 4': percent of the produce of the laud if taken in kind, or an equivalent, 

L’ Abel Nongkynrih and U Francis Lyngdob did mention in their memoranda of the exorbitant land rent. 
h was not so in the olden days. The system of levying rent was not very much practised in the earlier 
cavs. Even now in the interior many Ri Kynti owners have been allowing others to stay in their lands 
wiihout taking rent, though this does not, of course, mean that they cannot realise rent. When the 
owners have need of the land they ask the occupants to vacate it, which they do unless there are other 
arrangements or agreements” (1). One glaring evil of this system in tne present days is that the landless 
gee-pie who take the land on lease periodically, generally annually, bierually, or trienially, cannot make 
•Wpiovements on the land because, after the end of the term of tneir lease, the land reverts back to the 
owners, and the expenditure made by the lessee on improvements become mfructuous to him. It is therefore 
sx.ply impossible for him to make any improvements of permanent or senu-permaneut nature; and so the 
yield is always low keeping him barely on subsistence level. Shri Maham Singh, M. L. A-, Leader of 
Opposition said: ‘Tf we are to go in for the intensive and scientific methods of cultivation the farmer must 
be secured of his possession, he must not be ousted from the land or. which he has spent a lot of labour and 
w ealth. If we are to bring about this security of ownership and also possession of tne farmer what we are to 
eo is that we must study the land problem. A Commission must be appointed for this purpose. This 
Commission is very necessary because at present th-re is a lot of confusion and misunderstanding with regard 
to the real land tenure system in these hills. The land tenure system in our hills is based mainly on customary 
laws framed many generations ago and whethere the system which was framed many generations ago still 
holds good for the present generation or some changes are necessary it has to be studied.” (2) 


On the other hand, the owners cannot by themselves make the necessary jmprovments because they 
have more lands than they can do so by their own efforts. This has definitely resulteo in a setback ox 
agricultural production of which we stand so much in need. There are still good lands in Khasi Hill 
which can be converted intc fertile fields were it not for this system oi Ri kynti owners stymying the landless 
cultivators. In the old days there was not much pressure or. land, and a cultivator couid always pick and 
cboose-Ri Raid land was also plentiful. So there was no burden of the rent oi a Ri Kynti owner on kirn. 


However since the practice has been in vogue, it would be fair that the law enacted should determine 
the rate of rent leviable. The law should be fair and equitable to both. 

The suggestion that land revenue should not be demanded by the Ri Kynti owners when they dispose of 
their lux d by sale to a Khasi as it does not have the sanction of custom, though a pattamight.be issued to 
testify the right of the purchaser is self contradictory because a patta also is a new thing which came along 
with the land revenue. Moreover, a patta imposes other terms and _ conditions which again nave been ojected 
zo as an infringement of the rights of a Khasi over the land which is his own by virtue of purchase. So far as 
me patta is concerned the Commission feel that a sale deed duly executed and registered anci certified copies 
c: relevant entries from the records-of-rights may be sufficient testimony to replace it (patta). Ii m the new 
dispensation there are records-of-rights, registers of sale deeds cr deeds of conveyance, etc., to_ keep track of 
the change of ownership and every change oi ownership ofland, be it Ri Raid land or Ri Kynti land, has to 
be registered under the law which provides for mutation of names in the records-of-rights which should always 
be kept up-to-date, there may not be any trouble regarding identity of ownership. 1 he parties who fail to do 
so shall take their own risks. But the real, big question is the land revenue, whether it is wise, fair and just 
to do away with it when it has been in existence for the last 100 years at least, in Shillong and bansoepen. 
We do not speak of Jaintia Hills. 

There has been a tremendous charge in the way of lifeefa Khasi, which has not left his custom and 
usages untouched They no longer depend on agriculture alone as the means of their livelihood supplemented 
Irr petty trading. They are now following many trades and profesions. i he cohesion of tne clan centring round 
the land is disintegrating. It is now almost invariably everywhere a common sight to see man an- wife ive 
together with their own chilkhen in separate hemes of their owu over which the clan or branc.* of a c an, 
respretented bv uncles, has no more the authority of yore. Women are now leaning more on their husbands, 
and uncles also turn more to their own chilldren It may as well be said that the worn entirely nu y be 
substibuted for “more”. Even as early ?s six decades ago one person wrote, “ A hen a man. insures hia me 
now he makes his children the beneficiaries, not his nephews (sisters children). Ihe fatner is tired or oemg 
an uncle, he has seen that if suits him better to be a father only than to be an uncle aiso^ior it has »,een round 
that the double role works no more” (1). The growing dependence of a woman ou t:=e nusband or better 

still, their increasing interdependence, contributes considerably to the change whereby women themselves 
living with their husbands issue pattar, claiming that as ka khadduh cf her own house she has t..e ug U to ao 
for the Ri Kynti lard under her “defer, occupation, or in her possession- This has „een admnecf by 
ihe Rs Kynti owners themselves. Uncles are of course respected aid consulted too i» important matters 
but they do not have rhe deciding or controlling voice any more Shn Mali am singly wiote r i he 

mav be sail to bs the unit of the Khasi Society and it is natural, therefore, time ad ancestral 
property was joirnlv owned by the members of the clan or Kur. At press^nt, however, private ownership of 
woperty has acquired g-eater importance over the old idea of joint ownersh p. h is Ikeiy therefore tnat 
she law especially with regard to property may change.” (2) 


Foot Noti : 


(1) “U Lursliai”, September, 1921. 

(2) Excerpts from the Proceedings of the March 1973 Budget Session of the Meghalaya Legislative Assembly. 


FOOT NOTE—(1) “U Lurshai”, September 1914. 

(2) “Khasi Heritage” ( Seng Khasi Publications, 1969 ). 






Those who submitted memoranda as well as tlnssewho ^.“nt^aS, “d^ufes, 

lufatlts^ong'ttememLes'T£e families, neighbours, etc, which ultimately ruin no, only famil.es bu, 
impoverish, the people and weaken the State oa the who e. 

The most ticklish question i. how to touch the religious vein of the custom^religion mea^the 

Khasi religion which the majority of the people no on^er pr responsibility for 5 he observance and 

these days is declining. Amongst those who still hold it* thesemelook at this. Accord. Dg 
performance of rites and ceremonies is dying av. a ( )• rhsrrvance and performance of strict reli- 

to Khasi religion a dead bouy rs cremated of the ashes in the carrns 

gious rites and ceremonies covering a period from the d U n p generally hear now-a-days 

Ifcs SmheiJhynnah, ym tip °shnh 5 ymlah budjhuh. ^ La 

££ST beTng ^ '° ^ 

that these are not tho-e who still follow tae aoservances to tne best they know and a . 

The high position of u Kni (the unc^ Tl^e nearTq^Uy high^osition of ka 

house and knew the various implications ot tn : rites and ceremome nme - where the family rites and 

khadduh was because she was the keeper o: ^ their back on the old 

ceremonies are peformed. Now with about twG-thirds o P’ P three venerations and are therefore no 

religion, and many of them born as Ghristiaas ror the pas . w kin^still in the old religion, both u 

longer new convert as in the old days with the majority by their defunct tradi- 

Kni and ka khadduh have no more locus standi to claim the.r pri 0 P 

tional role in the realm of religion. 

The question of Ka khadduh in Christian homes being th,tkeepeT of «he hng^seng 
arise at all. Each sister, after marriage, lives with her hl J sb ^ d ^ d , • thcir own r ? spe ctive homes or 

or ceremonies which their sect or denomination 1 ie * p , , f tbe s j stcP w ho live with heiv husband, 

churches. Uncles have no place in the old sense that they still look ^ crtb ^ ls £ r r ied person and the 

Wife and husband work together. Their earnmrsare their own . I a same _ t g pooI thcir 

husband has is own trade, or it both are J ho bave not become Christians also, 

earnings. This position is now more or less the same with Khasis 

Earlier in the report we have made a reference to Mr. C. !LJnment ^f his law that religion 

because of his religion more than i“heAtancebeing intertwined with the land system 

plays so prominent a part as in tb* law of inheritance. * nh ei . , ° h reiected by many and not 

dictated upon by the precepts of religion which, at ^^ i ° n r ^ e 1 ive ? n a mo st careful and anxious thought 
strictly practised even by those who profess it the Commission have g ve j by suitab i e legislation 

how i me=t the modern demands needs have bee | found 
raising an up-to-date structure on the solid foundations of theoJd J e thsomng tn this direction 

outworn, outdated dilapidated or petnfied, so to sa V*, " a ,]that we have studied that, so 

should be as cautious and careful as possible we nevertheless, gather from ah that wen ^ thc 

far as the question of the management, contro fj , 1 , strength of the injunction of religion should 

traditional role of the uncle or the hold of ka khadduh » the ttreng.h cd the «»ju J mmsaihe d 

no longer be allowed to have a veto^ A law to be enacted onthts which r . eeds must 

by the religious bonds which have already Jri<kandTTo be welcome and 

come should follow the law of equity, of nat r J > culture of the people 

acceptable. should toe the line wnh the noratal way-of-hfe ^ “„d fervour down the 
which they have been honouring and foP ? w S , . rnatribne?d system on which 

ages, no matter what other changesinave taken place-' e ™ p affect this system leaves a Khasi 

hangs all their being. A change of religion which dees not touk privileges and obligations, 

equally untouched or unaffected as a Khasi m relation to his customary g » P 1 f Khasi by religon 

That l why a Khasi who is a Christian by religion is ^ ^ein kLsi > the 

because he clings as much to matrilineai , s ^ e ^, The sa nctity o ^ ^ ^ & Khasi who 

cornerstone of Khasi society is the same with a Khasi who1 is Chnst sa ' mej and so also i s the familier 
is Khasi by religion. The belief in ka sang ka ma_ o longer follow matrilineai system o 

and social boycott against it. Khasi converts tor * ll S I _^® as black sfn *‘ia sbong sang shong ma’ 

‘khein kur, khein kha;’, which no longer scrupulously shun as macn u * 

(marriage with the kur) cease to be Khasi by race. 

In the circumstances of all these complications the Commission^ 
for the constitutional bodies-the State Government orthe oouned toena«a ^ 8 ^ 

basic principles governing the management and control of Ri K-M weile holding to the 

Should be adopted in keeping with tne tunes. It a we«^ortn be^ngtttmmdlthat ^ ^ 

good and the true of old is a sign of strength^ 1 is v,ea .J. «« We should actually frame our 

be some changes according to the needs cf the time ( 1 ) 

We shall indicate what we consider should be done in this connection in the chapter on Recommen 
cations: 


FOOT NOTE: (1) :! U Lurshai” June 1514. 


(i) Proceedings of the Meghalaya Legislative Assembly, March 1973 Session. 
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Recommen- 



Definition of Ri Kynti lands; 

l Ri Kur’ is Ri Kynti land which has not yet been divided among the different branches of a, clan 
or among different families of a braneh of the clan. This iand is apportionable by a durber kur (c.aa> 
or durbar kf oh (branch of the clan) as the-case may be. 

c Ri Nongtymmen* is Ri Kynti land which descended from generation to generation, or from parents 

after two "or three generations. This land is divisible or apportionable by a durbai of the clan or of the 
branch of the elan if already divided among the branches of the clan or the head of the uamilv ^ the 
mother if alreadv divided among the families constituting a branch of the clan. The division or 
aoportsonment is resorted to when the clan or the branch of the clan, or the family of the branch, as toe 
c^se maybe increase in number and desire for the sake of peace and harmony, to avoid quarrel* and 
litigations because of the difficulties of management, or if the clan branch or the clan, or family of rhe 
branch come across certain hardships, or fer some reason or the other which they think a division both 
advisable and desirable. 

<Ri Maw’ is Ri Kvnti land acquired by right of purchase or by right of apportionment among 
the members of the family or of the clan and the holders thereof have right to erect boundary stones to 
demarcate their respective lots. 

‘Ri Seng’is Ri Kynti land held from ancient time by a number of different clans or families and 
has not been divided. The income from this land is divided amongst the households of the clans 
tollies holding it. The management of Ri Seng is in the hands of the representative elected by member 
of all owning S clans or families. The executives are generally the President and the Secretary. Fuller 
explanation of the different categories of Ri Seng may be seen m the memoranda submitted separately 
by Shri S. G. Lyngdoh, Member of District Council Khasi Hills, and by the Durbar oi the Ri Lai Shnong. . 

Ri Sena also means in certain elakas land which devolves on male descendants when the clan or families 
have become extinct, that is their female relations have died leaving no female issues. 

Khain’ is Ri Kvnti land owned bv one or more families, the administrate® of which is more or 
less in Mature of 'Ri Seng’. Ri Khain is generally found in the higher plateau of Mafearam and Rl 
tog ul the southern slopes of the district. In Ri Khain people not belonging to the dan can also hold 
land or rights of working m vacant parts of it by purchasing shares from the owners of the land ‘^he 
foller explanation of the'management of c Ri Khajn is given by U Rees Myntn Manager, Ri Kham 
Songlang, U E. C. Thongni of Raibah, U Korder Lyngdoh of Shmgmawlem, U Phnnglyshon Wamang 
of Mawfen and U. R. K. Ryja of Mawkyrwac in their memoranda submitted to the Commission. 

‘Ri Duwar’ means land purchased by the clan or acquired by them for some reason or the other and 
k is one generally situated on the way to market areas or river ghats giving iheir owners the opportunity 
xo collect tolls from whosoever pass through to attend markets for trading therein, or to bring go 
merchandise, etc., for trade to and from the river ghats. 

‘Ri Khmid’: This is Ri Kynti land sold by the original Ri Kynti owner to any persono his own 
dan or of another clan not belonging to the Ri Kynti owing clan and over which the purchasci has 
proprietary, heritable and transferable rights. 

‘Ri Biter’ is either Ri Kynti land the proprietary, heritable and transferable rights over which are 
| alienated by the owner thereof to another person on receipt of a ceremonial bottle of liquor, or it may 
| fee ‘Ri RaidMhe occupant of which has made permanent improvements oyer it thereby creating hen a’ e 
I 2 nd transferable rights which he makes over to another person on receipt of a ceremonial bottle of liquor. 

‘Ri DakhoP is land over which a person has obtained Ri Kynti rights by right of occupation! and 
making permanent improvements thereon or by rights of purchase or winning a Court case. Part ed 
Si Kur in possession or occupation of a member of the clan or family having right is also known as Ri 
: Kynti land under the dokhol of that member or his/her house. 

‘RiShyieng’ is a portion of Ri Kur specially allotted to ka khadduh of a clan or ® family to enable 
fa to meet the expenses connected with the performance of religious rites and ceremonies concerning 
the clan, kpoh or family, like depositing oS the ashes of the dead in the cairns of the clan. Ri Shyieng 
\m general^ given to ka khadduh as her additional share at the time of Pynkam. 

I «Ri Phniang’ is Ri Kvnti and may form part of Ri Kur or Ri Nongtymmen specially given to a 
I faale relation of the family who stay in the ancestral home acting as its deeper and custodian and assisting 
: for religious rites and practices. Ri Phniang may also be Ri Kynti land acquired by a male 

St fon tf Ae clanor Varaily either b T Ms own efforts or with the join effort of his wife and » g.fed 
Itea female relation of bis who stays in his ancestral house acting as its custodian and assisting in preparing 
fcthe”eJous r ites and practices of his ancestral family. This is done because she ha. also to look after 
Xr members of the family who may become helpless for some reason or the other and comeback to stay 
I the ancestral home. 

■Ri Iaoduh’ is Ri Kynti of a clan or family which has become extinct. Such lands according to 
Ac time-honoured custom escheats to the Chief who is immune front a curse on that famny but who will 
Sn k for the elaka as Ri Raid, or as Ri Bam Syiem for the fam.ly of a ruling Chief, or tt may escheat 
Ijjfactly to a ‘Raid’ wherein it is situated and becomes a ‘Ri Raid . 

f ‘Ri Lyngdoh 5 is Ri Kynti of the Lyngdoh «lan of the State. 

I ‘Ri Syiem* is Ri Kynti of the Syiem’s clan. In some Syiemships it is ‘Raid’ land sii apart for the main- 
'■Vance of the Syiem clan. 
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*Ri Sniak’: When . man, ^ 7^"^^ 

^dre^^vSii a^“ *?pto, a ^pte of land S o given away b/are known as «Ri Snrak’ 

‘RiSpah’ is a plot of .and within the He^ *£££ 

cannot put boundary stones to demarcate it bu ^ ^ QWners of Ri Maw or Ri Khaim # The 

heritable and transferable rights over »t so p pay the rent, that land reverts to its original 

land rent is collected every three year.- and it the lessee tans p > 

owners. 

•Ri Langdung; ««« « ^ ^ 0 ^ S holds 

another person without the consent of the owner ot Ki iviaw 


‘Ri Kut* 

cian. 


is 


that portion of Ri Nongsymmen which cannot be dividad among the different families of 









CHAPTER IV (c) 

GOVERNMENT LANDS 

The British Govermcnt, soon after the occupation of ^Lt^ents^by the^State of^herra covering 
Cherrapunji. They were given lands for civil sana^na an o territory in Syihet district. This was in 

that patt of it known as Saitsohpen » «« for part of «^ s °ngh, Xe then Syiem of Cherra, 
the year 1829; and an agreement to the effect: was v&u&XL > t t a reated Saitsohpen as a the f r own 

together with the myntris and elders of the htate. rhe B _ ue frora them . The British recognised 

occupied territory, issued patus to lease ho er * l s not a^erritorial ruler, and his authority extends to 

from the very beginning the fee- that a Knasihyicm u hajar” The subjects are those 

the citizens of the State and not to the soil . rh - Cil “* n Vr • The authority of a Chief over the 

living in the conquered terrtones is the plains who are non-Kha. .. oaramoU p t power of the State 

citizens and even Ver the.subjects m the plainsmaybe said 
Durbar (Durbar Hima). The S/*tm ol ““i s ® start of the occupation of our land when ' 

that the 'British Govcnacnt had wtoriAt land sy«em of the people The 

they treated Saitsohpen as t-*e«. own Lri. > j . ■ rn#*nn that the authority of the Syiem and the 

cedmo- of this part of Cherra State by tne Syiem could only mean ^-55*0 the British. Saitsohpen was 
durbar overs the people of Cherra State:kvmg in *** land should have been left to the Raid 

Raid land of the State ol cherra and the iitsohnen should have reverted back to tne 

durbar. After the transfer of the given in exchange was tot 

State of Cherra, but tne British Goysrmentk.pt it unde aft ’: ndeDendencc because it was not part of the 
to the State ef Cherra when Pakistan came mt be “8, , . Syihet district under the British 

territory of the State of Cherra. It was only ..«££‘‘aterfMhoS®. and by Mr. Alwot B. 

S"m.D.C. LTeTpottS^ference for the restoration of the emtomary rights of the people of San- 
sohpen over the land, etc. 

When the headquaters were S S\V^ 8 of l MynSn wiS 0, A^^i« U ^nd S conoSIt ^f^he Myntris 

ltd withthe British Goverment which we feel should be 

quoted at some length. 


“AGREEMENT WITH THE CHIEF OF MOOLEEM, 1863 

Whereas it ways stipulated in the Agreement iswbSdan^ci^and military sanatoria, 

date 19th March, 1861 withthe British Government, tha ,iht . wherc .- s Lieutenant- 
posts and cantonments, within my country should renDa h £ Fron ticr, under the instruction 

Colonel T.C. Houghton, Agent to the Governor- General, North test JTonn,^ the land here¬ 
of the said Government, has selected, for the purpose y Mum trees and the 

inafter described. I hereby renounce «44« advxci^Majesty the Queen of England 

heads of my people, all sovereign an pe st ;S w lated should the proprietors of any of the land 

and the British Government. H t , owcvcr » stipul with their land to the British Govern- 

within the limits hereinafter dcscribedoeunwilhngtoseUop ! ^ t or taxat i on as heretofore, 

ment, the said persons shall continue fully to^enjoy P of England, 

- - k - 

tration, as normal area where the Acts and K.u owners and, to this day, successive 

was actually taken on lease from the Khasi Ri K, - “ f ^ original Ri Kynti land owners. 

Governments have been paying; annual land rent: to the a ° n "f “ ttl ^ it periodic leases 

But the British Government had YT -nl land reveuue whkh amount to many times more than the 

of varying terms with various people levying land re ' followed the same policy with 

lands a, tethep- - «—* 

now known Rilbong and Kench s Trace. 

1; According to the Kha,i customary tend system Th“m 

in any manner whatsoever to a non-Khaai without t e per > custom , it therefore follows that the 
must have executed the 1863 Agreement pursuance people living in those areas, but 

authority of the British Government shou 'd , own' lands in tbsfKhasi Hills. A Syiem may 

not over the land. Neither the Syiem nor tb- Durber owni lamd Th is shouldhave 

own land in his private capacity as any other ctuaen (u khun u L hnjar, 
been the same with respect to Rilbong and Kench s Trace also. 


For other Government lands at Rilbong and Kench’s Trace Wards, by° the Government, 

that of 1863 executed by the Syiem ^d^urbarwne h* ^ir C wn the system of 

While the British Government made settl 7 n e “V° h VXiem and his Durbar. The area is known as 

D»rl*r stlii wWd. cert«- restricted administrative and 

judicial powers. 

W St TXS 

these Rules are annexed to this Report at Appendix «■. 




According to these Rules, th- re are four classes of land in Shillong, viz.. 

(!) Lands purchased by Government and reserved for public purposes; 

(2) Lands purchased by Government and available to private persons for building purposes ; 

(3) Lands purchased by Government and deemed unsuitable for building purposes, but available 
to private persons for purposes other than butidings, 

(4) Lands which are the property of private persons. 

The following paragraph, preceding the Rules of 1880 is typical of the British Government attitude 
to take unilateral action as suited them. 

sSil 

land so long as it is retained in his own possession . 

(2) those in Rilbong, Kench s Trace an of Mylliem and his Durbar did not cede their 

Mylliem elaka, These lands were purchased, 1 ^ J ‘ i anf k formerly known as' Lachumiere 

authority and have therefore been called Syiem of Mylliem 

were compulsorily acquired after mdepenc * • - dependencc 2atus. But Lachumiere is outside the 

at the time of acquisition had already lose hbsemu mdepei adtw « thc BrWsh period . The Govern- 

lands-leased, purchased or acquired-under various.. Rule* 

issued from time to time. 

There are Government lands outside Municipa,area.^Landfa « DiengUon^ “d Lurmohphoh, 
latter known as Risa Colony and Motmagai resp - - 5 d fo-ests around Shillong, were deforested after 

-SSSStfSSSS'™-. v «**> 

were non-Khasis, 

A list of different communities holding Government lands in Shillong excluding Cantonment area as 

supplied by the District Authorities is given below:— 

549 Nos. 

(1) Bengali .« — *** ... 190 „ 

(2) Assameses — •” ***• ... 112 „ 

(3) Khasi ... ••• ’** *” ... 7l „ 

(4) Muslim ... ••• -* *** ... 17 

(5) Nepali ... - - ~ 3 „ 

(6) Behan ... **• ”* 4 > ... 59 „ 

(7) Marwari ... — •** *" ... 15 „ 

(8) Punjabi ... — — ... 1 » 

(9) Garo ... - *** ... 17 „ 

(10) Mizo ... — "• 1 

(U) Naga ... .. - - ;;; ... 59 „ 

(12) Other communities 

There are Government Iand “ “e olher 1lands purchased for® the 'purpose ofLeating 

defence purposes like the Happy Va V forests There are Reeerved forest lands also like the Nongkhvllem 

forests like RiatKhwanforesB and Shyrnat forests, lh themselves complete proprietary 

—— - p '“' * 

Reserve Forests. 
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PYNKAM 

:: the presence oi' witnesses, about the disposition oi his/her- properties iu take 
3 * filtered, modeled, revised or revoked by the donor ai any lime. 


; cited alter ocitih 


evoked by the donor m 


7 ... Hr ; xi and manner of making a pjyakata 7 tis gene rally in the pattern indicated herein nciow : 

the case of ancestral properties, those v/q-* have command of it, the nudes and/or the 
ra. dnvesence of some elders and/or of cent relations but invariably m ti e. presence oi wuSo oi* ^.iLTO 
i«~ 7 .wal is to be made, direct that so and so (naming a sister, daughter, or niece or cousin sister as the ease 
nvbe^thall hoict and keep such and such a property speciiying it whether it is immowiuie v hcu s t»> 
arisa ; gardens, paddy fields, etc.) or movable (heirlooms like gold and silver ornaments, clothes and 
accords, etc. etc,) after we are no more cn earth. All areinrormed that the Pym&tn m<ty 
moci ried, revised or revoked depending on the chacractec, conduct and oenaviourox me sister, aaugmc , 
sece, etc., who will be getting the bequest. 

In the case of self-acquired property the donor—the father, mother, uncle, etc., whosoever acquired 
key one’s own efforts, in the presence of uncles or other near _ relations and/or elders, and in tne 
presence of the donees, directs the dispensation of the property in a similar way to take e cct a 
sfe* death of the donor who, at any time, during his lifetime, can alter, modify, revise or revoke the 
tt T 7 nkam” at his pleasure depending on the character, conduct and behaviour ol the couee. 

After the advent of the British, this good and wise custom oi pynkam has gradually fallen 
3322 disuse and now-a-days a recourse to it is few ana far between. There are reasons tor t is. he 
SiT-iEh administration failed to appreciate it, being a verbal arrangement, and the courts set up oy 
i juf-n refused to give it its lawful validity. P. R. Gurdon said: “Ancestral^ property cannot be 
aibisated without the co n sent of ail the heirs in the entail. A gift oi self-acquired property can be 
-Lacs by a donor during his lifetime. Acquired property cannot, however, be left by will out ox the 
cserse sanctioned by custom”. 

Gurdon could not understand that “pynkam’* is a will _ which Ivhasis made by ^eibai 
<g-= -v-nnation. ' They could not do otherwise because there was no writing at all amongst them beiore the 
aervent of British. Then Sir Keith Gantlie, who should have known better, said: “There is no power 
m make a will. The point in dspute is v/hether a testator had actually the power to dispose oi 
certain property by will and Khasi law in its present stage will not always supply the answer . ( j 
The answer had already been supplied partially by Gurdon when he said that a gut could be made 
a self-acquired property. But it seems that it is the attitude of the Khasis themselves to put ics3 
ial_e on verbal arrangements and more on written ones, after the age oi writing has come to <-nciu 
-•T-..y gives the go-by to pynkam. The Khasi s used to say : “Ka juban Iak ka ktien kaba tarn (a wo id 
jjg priceless, a word is above all). Yet the kind of talk heard these days is “now mat 
■Mcrring has come the honest regard for a spoken word is gone, and a word oi mouht, oy and 
large, is binding no more”. 

Because of the attitude of the British ignore or discourage "'pynkam’ by refusing to recognise it, the Khasi 
%-r willy hilly to acept the position that they could not make a will though "pynkam’ is for all practical 
■r. : legal purposes, a will. But they would not vest content. From the turn oi the century the question 
Wax King Charles’ head has kept bobbing up amongst the Khasi intelligentsia who feel that they have a rigm 
ac urding to custom to make a will of their acquiredproperties, and views have been expressed to request 
ae^er-that-fce to recognise ‘pynkam’ by a law. (2) 

A Khasi paper wrote: ‘A person can do whatever he likes with his acquired properties; he can give 

as cis matriiineal relation or to his wife and children or he can give it away to anybody whomsoever 
asc '.ikes or he can sell it away and nobody has a right to stop or prevent him. Therefore, it is a great 
-gk As to say that a man or a woman cannot mv.ke a will or testament oi his/her wn self-acquired 
set; rerry. We nave no custom whatsoever in practice to prevent a man from doing whatever he likes wt?;i his 
sreoerty. In the same way also nobody can prevent a man from doing what (1) he Ekes with his 
Isrk-esrned monthly pay if in service”. 

The Khasi- did not have a writen will and testament because they did not have any writing 
4 K :ceir own before the Well Missionaries taught, them the three R*s in the early years or the 
'.ask^:eeath century, but they have not forgotten ‘pynkam’; and to this day there are .amilies 


■ yff iS. ilAcUUA io C4 au: c Kfi. VVU'. U Ci.' '.WX/UCiV-iJ vJJ. -- " ? -v - 

Tiai Ciiilciren to get their respective shares after the death of the father, mother, .uncles or any 
ki&Eor so that there shall be no quarrel in the family. But so long as the donor is alive, he/she 
•Jteds them all in his/her own hands. After his/her death ail the children or heirs by custom take 
issex their respective share as allocated in the lifetime of the donor. In the event, oi any 
"' feh- Kons and ho ward daughter, son, niece, etc wanting to create trouble and dishonour 


Foot note:— (1) P*R. Gurdon, “The Kbasis' 1 ' 

Foot note:—(1) Sir K. CantUe, “Notes on Khasi Law”. 

(2) * U Lurshail* January 1926. 

(3) Cf. “U Khasi MyntaV, Jane ISO!. 


Foot note:—-1) “U Lurshai” Febuary 1321. 
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‘pynkam’after the death of the donor the elders, or the Syrem m Durbar m olden days invariably 
upheld the ‘pynkam’ made bv the donor. “Pynkam therefore, is as valid as a will, but as theie 
W as ro writing before, it was'done by word cf mouth. Thus it may be seen that it cannot be said 
ha- the Khatis have no custom to make a will.”(l) We fail to see why it cannot be clothed m 
writing 6 now*that transactions are mostly carried out in writing and written documents have precedence 

in courts of law. 

Mr Onhai Ncrgrum of Chewurji, an octogenerian of wide and deep knowledge of customs, 
s -id'i lfs memorandum to the Commission: “Regarding the inheritance of landed properties of the 
parents the custom is that, while livin, they make ‘pvnkam’ of it to meir chndren m front of 
witnesses saying : ‘see that house or that plot of land or mat garden etc., ^specify m such prop a .y 
or this ornament (a necklace, or bracelet, etc.) or so much cash or money, or so many cattle shall 
be hers or Ids (naming to the son or dr tighter cx the nephew or the niece). The parent can revoke 
Wis fo-w-rd gift to a future recipient if they are not satisfied wuh Ins or her oehaviour and conduct, 
,; rd in su-h cases they may 'pynkam’ that share to any other person The house where me 


bmihe' S or the sisters wim uie uiicics wu r -, j , ;—, 1 — - 

Non^rum said that in his own lifetime during his younger days he had come across a cas. m 

Cherrapunji where the mother disinherited the youngest daughter because cf her disobedience of 
parental commands, marrying a person they did not accept. 

Mr S. j. Duncan said in his memorandum to the Commission: “Tne law oi -pynkaaa 
is ao Vncilnt one which should be restored and put into writing. Ihis law was eclipsed 
during "the British regime because the British did not recognise anything wnich was, not 
reduced to writing. The system of making a gift of property as distinct from ‘pynkam is an 
innovation brought about by the British and has been accepted by Tie Khasis While the system of 
making a gift may continue, it is high time that the ancient system of ‘pynkam whereoy the Khasis can! 
will tlfeir properties during their lifetime and can revoke as they like, should be revived. This is th ebest| 
means by which a Khasi cap have control ovir his or Iter successors m order to streng then the Khasij 
society, way-of-life, mores and manners’*. 1 ■ i 

Mr. Hoover Hynniewta in his memorandum to the Commission speak ot “pynkam” as follows: 

(a) Nongtymmen (Ancestral property); The mother makes a “pynkam 5 of ka nongtymraen among| 

7 her daughters or among the members of the family or the clan i of her own family This 

'“pynkam” can be revoked at any time. The mother can also make a ‘pynkam of this] 
property amongst her sens, but only for their term of life. 

(b) KaNongkynti (Self-acquired property): Parents can “pynkam” self-acquired property amongst 

W any of their own sons or amongst any people whomsoever they please and this “pynkam } 

can be revoked at anytime, in the event of tne death of the mother, the father cannoti 
deprive the children of their share or give a portion of it to others when the property wadi 
nona-kynu”. But if any son or daughter transgresses parental command, his or her* 
share can be given to any son or daughter as the father may deem fit and proper. 

TT Phrisswell Lyngdoh, Lyngdih of Hima Nongkrem, U Medislor Warbah, Myntri Hima Nong 
krem and U Lorgen Khv,.emuj-t, in .heir jomt memorandum said that the method of giving . 
vl tWas the introduction oi the British to replace pynkam m then characteristic attempt to devalu* 
native institutions. Pynkam is a fact of Khasi life which should not be allowed to die out, bu« 
should, on the other hand, be set on a pedestal of a du.y enacted law . 

The painful words generally heard among the Khasis now-a-days is that males are getting more: am 
mow inesponsible and women going mere their own way without any bo.d oi restraint. his is ascribed t . 

& m of frustration of men that however much they may labour, they cannot have a say m the disposition 
of their properties and women again, especially ka khadduh, that whatever tney do or wherever they go 
tncfcJi at any time, claim t x be the heirs to property. Mr. Duncan, m the last sentence of hts memoranda, 
r-erred to Jrlier, hits struck the keynate of the general complaint or lamentation heard in Khasi ci-ch 
now “ba la jot ka jaitbynriew ba la kit ian than ka kymhei-khynnah, ka la la mh khunre. mata made 
bxra don shuh ban svnshar ia ka ichpateng ka hiarpateng” (Tne; race is uime-- o ausc o. the iota.;. 
unDitced freedom o»* women; thev are getting fatherless children heedlessly for here is n 0 more conttol ovc« 
irl m-itencel Mr. Khongphai wrote “As the children always belong to the mother there is no problcrj 
of Blegitimate children amongst the Khasis”. (i) There is, however, a monstrous pr0 iem starmg dr* 

its own. It is therefore a raatier for $eriou#| 
i|y enacted law under inheritance; thajP; 


people m their faces—the dishonour, the degredation, and 
as a race with a distint history genius and culture ot 
consideration if this question should not also be tackled by a d 
illegitimate children are debarred from inheritance. 

oTt is an institution with potential evil as it puts fie donor at the mercy of the donee sh.ouk 
:hc i.utcr prove an ingrate. Instances have been told t 0 the Commission when a donor m old agf| 
he*. dess and depot dant was turned out of house and home; an object oi contempt, pity or mercy. 


Foot note : (1) “U Lurshai” September 1921. 
Foot note: (i) “Principles of Khasi Law” 
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CHAPTER VI 


Problems of Mixed Marriage 

vhich 
into 
rian 

miaence sometime in 1926 when u was uocwwu u y luc —- T™" .^995 and 1926. It 

, _ /v.a rr ~ (i\ This was followed bv various articles in U Ljxahai aun.i a i f- J 

-TSsfe trSL-M agB&Sftgg 

commune" ^ losYTnot^ade up by a Khasi 

no-.-Khasi finale. “Daughters of a Khasi male «rom custom 

,::rdme, not even for years to come . unle^ t .ymarac- owrj} and holds } an ded properties in 

^ tctdinTio le Astern £tSduh is ^San 

?'£ EM 

ie;p' the meuibers of the pa^Uineal'^m aSftta tVhis way 

iSISSsfe iss sss 

marriage. 

Hoover Hvnniewta, M.L.A in his memorandum said, “'Any Khasi male or female who has 
- J ^ A ?Kha'i wav of life who no longer follows the customs and usages, or who has adopted the 
pandoned a othe- m onies or follow the way of life-socially, culturally-of outsiders or who 

system of descent ot otne. p^op _ , >p r ^ rights to own land in 

ssiwMtfiVir: *s» tss 5 x &. — «- ■- 

might have inherited by virtue or his or her being a Khasi. 

Mr R Kostan Roy Districts Research Officer, Khasi and Jaiatia Hills in his memorandum said: 

would have been entitled to. 

This equally applies .0 her children who follow the new system, customs and usages followed by 
their mother”. 



M-- Noli Rov Lynedoh and others, for and behalf of the Syiemship ol Langria, stated . _ A 
K-"Si woman marrying a° non-Khasi following his way of life and patrilineal descent and abandoning 
" TKhasi customs and usages, stands deprived of right of inheritance to ancestial propertv . 

«4 woman (who marries an outsider who has his own custom follows his custom leaving her 
1 i v i n g and staying with him, forfeit her right and that of her children to lay chum to the ancestral 
::^e riy which her elder sisters look after under their management and control ot the om-hers 

icles”' (1) 

These views that a Khasi woman who marries an outsider and follows his customs, way ol life, 
abandoning her own can have no more claim to own lands or inherit properties as a Khasi nor her 
>iidren who tov/ise follow their parems are in accord with the age old prescription of Khan custom to 
t reserve the race through mairilineai system. _____ _ 


Foot note: 


l oot note: 


(1) -‘U Xongialam Khristan”, May 1925. 

(2) A.S. Khongphai, “Principles of Khasi Lav/”, 

Cl) Memorandum of the Sinters of Sa«v Raid and other Raids of xualay 
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CHAPTER VII 1 '• 

KA SA1SG 

, Ka is a v-ord applied to a number of “ ^ 

down upon, frowed upon or forbidden by Khw ^Mng’V some is considered a sin, unpardonable and 

^n^^able^d^barring^oiS^Sws^roin certei'n and 

“ C ratUkdby „ >R 

The Khasis say “ Ka sang ka . ma, ’^ h ;^ K ^f n g a o ?en (sah hjit), that h 

can „ » means a respass or transgression which remains o no justification m the eye of 

SpWW« Go P d, and it P«^-% d ““^ , 0 ^t b tog Sbii (aperson) has no right to 

righteousness. ‘Kama 3 means fear ° f (Ka -° think or ^ CRa pap 3 means more or less the 

do or which is not right to be done, and 1 ■ ™y * Those ofless serious nature are absolved 

same, but refers more to fen Us commuted• -g * fulIy clarify this further. The words “ sah ka ang_ 

by mutual forgiving \ (1) ™e " ou d h :L committing of a trespass has yet to be atoned for befo e 

Iherally meaning ‘remaining open means ; h^ I transgression, and there is a kind of. P*P 

JS ?„S 

We shall indicate a few axamples: 

, , There arc “don’ts” or taboos of letter degree which a 

h a) J, "L in society, and also because they may cause _ harm or ill 1 k der h J m but 


%£*& ‘ r 0 re^l“ r s^Utiou originating from some co-merdenta, -hap. 

(b) There are “don’ts” or totoo. mSS of his° dan orVmily 

Ve ill luck cr something bad or evil ”^,^ C ¥j , ” ot ° ff h owevcr, make the offender or his family 
committed. The committing of ims . don t deesi n ♦ custom nor will he be looked dowm 
io-e any -of the rights and privileges to which he is ‘ * ? t is «« sang »’ for members of the Syiem * 

upon by society, being purely a matter tor the far /* ^ nQr any mem bers of his family will be 

cfan of Mylliem to eat pumpkmg but neitner the ^ h however looks down upon it, and 

*•— of — on 

(c) There arc « don’,*” or tabcW higher 

debars him/her from taking T *>« after death cannot be deposited together with the rest of 

*" ° ffendCrS - 

This category of “ha sang” prohibits marriages or “ c “* w “ h ^“’lemov”’, others, to the 

S »™' s ‘ d ^ s,iuck in lhe " pitne iespect 

which the father’s maternal home is he d. 

(d) T1 ere are “don’ts” or taboos of much.sterner ^- -hicb a person ^strictly and^sterny 

oflSs din iK ~ 

I n for al^gelra ions to come. The> have no more connection m rel g ou cIan or ffmily; 

tbe aStes of the offenders and their progeny, are “c^ed f cm the ; epulc« ^ c , an „. (I) 

y- srtf Mrs 

-™"born ol SXhthgto ccncep^of'the regions precepts of the people founded on ma.n- 
lineal system. 


iety, and also because they may ^ tJle offender harm but 

ba sang ” to cross over a person s hi *1^’/tJSXelv take offence. It is therefore scru- 


that 
if it 


Foot note: 


(1) £< Ka Niam Ki Khan", 1319. 


(1) 


U Jecbon. Roy, “Ka Niam Jong Ki Khasi”, 1897. 


Foot note: 
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fc' There are “don’ts” or taboos of high degree the violation offwhich equally affects the matri- 

Isseai system of inheritance as in the case of (d) above, but not a place m society. Such a sang 

if members of a family or clan take their quarrels to courts. The htigant par ties stand 
aar^rratically deprived of the right of inheriting each other's properties, however near the relationship 
3 Ei£ht‘ have been before the litigations, but the rest of society takes a neutral stance, and boycotts 
xsuher. This 4f sang’ : emanates from the historical necessity to keep the solidarity of the clans m tact. 

I; is also a “sang” which deprives ka khadduh or any person of the rights of inheritance 
v- - ; pe he commits adultery, murder, theft, or lives an immoral life. This ‘*sang springs fiom 
the: highest regard which the Khasis held for high morality at home and m society. 

At one time a ‘sang’ ensued against any member of a clan who was converted to Chris- 

y'-rto y and such person stood forfeited of her/his right to inheritance of ancestral property. 

-sans’ was the result of religious bigotry which is now rare; almost a thing ox the past. 

Another “sang” which deprives a woman and her progeny to inherit rights to property of a 
family or a clan is when her parents reject her if she marries an outsider against their w)i • 
This ‘sang 5 is the sanctification of parental commands and the enshrinement of filial obedience. 

In Jaintia Hills, at one time, it was a “sang 55 to eat potato or bring papers aad J 3 . ooks 
There are families even now who still observe the interdict against eating P^ato. 1his jJ 
was the result of the oath taken by U Kiang Nangbah and his band of faithful followers on the 
Banks of Syntu Ksiar in I860 when they pledged themselves to drive away the British from the 
land, and (anticipating Capt. C. G. Boycott) to abstain from having anything to do with the 
British or theirs. Potato and hooks and papers were introduced by the British. . 

against reading is said to have prevailed in Khasi Hills also as mentioned m ano ■ 
in the Report. Now everybody wants to be literate and to have as many b°9 s 
afford. The interdict against eating potato appears to be a sort of political boyco ■ 1 “ 

tremity, and that against books seems to have had its origin in the feelings o peop ... 
against conversion to Christianity, since with the teaching of literacy by Chris lan 
came also the propagation of religious bcoks and the pioselytisation to Chr.stiam y. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Inheritance 


The customary system of inheritance of the Kbasis founded by their forefathers on their socio-religious, 
organisation has its being in their matnlineal institution. 

MATRILINEAE SYSTEM 
(Ki Km Bad Ka Khaddnh) 

A Kbasi takes his descent from the mother. The first ancestress of a^cian^ 3 ^ W ThtwlSig’ 1 2 ’^is 
the Erst uncle, “U Suidnia”, a brother cf Ka Ia wbe‘, and the firs p g , «U Suidnia” that 
after Ka Iawbei that her progeny down the ages take , the “,out It is after "U Thawlang” 
“Long Kni” (nncledom) had its sway till recently when .us h ' he himself seems to have 

that the relations of the father have always been held m ni^h h | id nation of the father as 

been relegated to the background in the last 100 years born to him, his wife and 

“the executive head of a new house where, after his cnda en j tr , nonp but U Kni”. (I) This 

children live , with him,' and in his wile's house occupies a place secc• . bef all me by the death of 

was in 1906 Yet in 1901 an anonymous Khasi wrote: n-hould a cal J custom mv wife’s 

my wife before me my fate would be that of, a homeless fakir, since X right 

daughters or other women of her_ family would takeoveral my prop ^ ^ death of the wife. If 
and my power over all these earnings I have acquired e > enough, dole out some food to 

I remain a widower in the house they may, probably, if they are g 8 ■> h j sho uld leave 

eat. and garments to wear. But it 1 still look for another wife it u icmtonaxy J « wife ». (1) If 
stripped off everything of the late wife and have to begi:» «> resh h * The children 

the mother is a Majaw and the father a Nongkhlaw, ^e^children are town ^ known by thc . 

of the daughters are always known as Majaw whereas the relations (“Ki Kur”) only those who 
surnames of their mothers. The Kfaasis claim kinship as Wood \s \n thc case of Majaws, 

are descendants of Ka Iawbei though they may h ? v * h PV had the same Ka Iawbei, but in the course 
Basaiawmoits.and Hynniewtas. In such cases the story is that they had1 the saime Ka l , of thc 

of time, the daughters migrated and wherever they ™%*****g£l ^wbeihavTcome to be known by 
daughter or by a sobriquet given to her. But when then d * s ^ da j nher iting one of another surname 

different surnames the question of one bearing one surnam 8 f ema le die out and only males 

no longer arises. If a iing’ family f0 f one surname becomes ^^ , ;^£^ e a S^ e d) of the ‘iing’ 
survive, a female of the £ kpoh of 1the s*me surname o:nly the P ancestral property as the uncles 

to continue the liae, succeed and be the keeper and cust take one from the kur of the same 

may decide. If a kpoh becomes extinct, the surviving m surname becomes extinct then the kur 

surname to be ‘ka nong-rap-iing’ If *e kur (clan) bearing duk* and all the 

bearing another surname cannot be ka nong-rap-ung ; T * religious rites and ceremonies, 

properties escheat to the Chief or elaka. £ Rap-ung involves e aborate (2) is not correct. 
(1) P. R. Guidon’s saying that rites and ceremonies were observd J reliaiou5 rites an d ceremonies,. 
Rap-iing, with the march ©f Christianity and _ the: deca) o ' s though its consecration may 

may be on the decline, rarely restored to, but is not out of p c essin ° c f friends and relations. 

no t be with u kloiag u skaw but with simple family prayeis ana Diesnu 0 

specially invited to bear testimony to the solemn occasion. 

Kinship by arrangement (Ting kur) also took p.ace in the earlier times .be-^extremehour of need, and 

their own “Iawbeis”. When the clan gave c . cr ^ ail jf} e { P h ld become “Kurs” they sealed the arrange- 
both the helper and the helped were of cne mind that they n . - . and woe> The latter relation- 

ment by an oath that they would become relations e ping n re ijo-i 0 us rites and eremonies. What is 

ship is of the second order and does not oblige the clans to hav j o always makes the Khasi 

prohibited amongst them is marriage^ between the in Y mAtt ers of life and 

families feel more akin to each other. They come to t e als0 come j n . It is only in the case 

death. The question of inheritance from one clan to another does 11 But wilh the progress of 

of those having the same ancestress that the question of mbe o ^ again separated 

time and as the clan increased in number, it separatedmt£ the f ine 0 f succes- 
into different “tings”. Inheritance of ancestral property devolves only on .Rose 
sion from ka khadduh of the kur, the kpoh or the iing as the case may be. 

The socio-economic-religious institution of a 1S r i tes arL^ ceremo- 

makcsall arrangements as instructed by . U long km fo t P detailed calculations of re- 

nies of the kur, kpoh or ling as the case may be The performance f ^ saCrifice . The unde 

lationsh’ps and elaborate arrangements: of many-tWng. and materials n £ khadduhj thc eldest siste. 
ells ka khadduh or, if elder sisters still live m the ancestral nou 


; g|p;gr ^- ■ 
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Foci note: 


(I) “The Kharis”, 1906. 


(1) (! U Khasi Mynta”, June, 1901. 

(lj “U Nongp’aira”, August, 19&4. 

(2) “The Khasis”, 1906. 
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stable, what things to get and srh.uld be done. When everything is obtained and got ready, the uncb 
®erB 3 r*s the ceremonies, either at home or outside. Women perform minor^ parts- sia. g j ^. 

weaves). The daughters and sons, as they grow up and get married, leave tne house o e llnDa r- 

a^Bes of their own. Ka khadduh remains in the ancestral home unless otherwise expelled ;° r . 

Usable transgression. The daughters as they are married arc given landed properties © 
few and homes. But when religious rites and ceremonies of the kur, kpon or ling, as tne y » 

performed, they gather in the house of ka khadduh where they are performed. This is dones by all ft 
brothers ana sisters who have gone to live in their own separate homes so long as they s r r 

performance of religious rites and ceremonies, established homes of their own toe in epe senarat- 

3 *eribrming of religious rites and ceremonies for their own respective families. r'is se i g P c * on 
ises&ses to “hold” the religion applies ta the sisters only. The uncle help all if the sep against their 

©assent in the interest of peace and harmony. But they cut off one who set up her g . 

•affiosscl, or because the rest of the family has excommunicated her (la tail jait) for - o - 

aocriting such tieatment as decided by the durbar kur, kpoh or ling as the case may e * immoral* life 

severally those relating to incest, litigation against a member of the kur, kpo or g, „ > 

drying outsiders against the wishes of the mother and uncles or brothers, and such* ®e « as are 
ecstsidered lowering the prestige of the kur. kpoh or iing, or violating the precep s { I° and cere- 

iaudduh is excommunicated her next cider sisier takes her place. Performance o ie lgi T un Hivided 

Mies involves expenditure. This is met partly by subscriptions, mostly by the income from tne 
g-oDC.ues of whicn ka khadduh is the custodian. In the normal expectation of human life, Jo* a 
x sill a minor and inexperienced by the time the parents die. Thus the system provides agams her 

^.piessness or immaturity for the sake of the kur, kpoh or iing by'laying down that th: contiol and 

management of property should be in the hands of the uncles, failing the u , cousins from 

selves. These uncles may not be uterine brothers o the mother ; they may 
me first to the seventh remove. The saying that xa khadduh inherits all thc P^P er . ty f 
sheading, as also the saying that she performs the religious rues and Ceremonies, because it ^ men v 
perform the rites and ceremonies with the women assisting them making theare 
Eadduh features because she lives in the ung seng (ancestral home) where the re ^g l ^f s x oriain . 

iaejd. Indeed this misplaced status and function of ka khadd. h has been a bane of Khasiscw«-1 J- 
acea witli the misconception of the British officers and other officers of the Bn is. Khasi systems 

who, in those days, not being Khasis, could net understand and appreciate the nl ^ nc ^ s , th custocLnfof 
•Because of ttfeir system whieh is altogether different from theirs. In fact ka khaddi^ r C ^ h ™ a g£ s 

aae oroperty, ;he management and control of which is entirely in the hands ; of uncles «her broton.btL* 
■aaot sell any of the ancestral property without the consent and approval of the unc ^ot ^ ^ 

sue uncleB or the brothers who know about the fortunes of the family. I ? fortune of’a Khasi 

w it. It should always be born, in mind that in the olden days the entire fortune ot a ww 
sandy depended on cultivation, and this, in its turn depended on the avaiUbiUty of lan • T ty 
« cultivation in the olden days was mostly jhuming and wherever there were 

■ms cultivation, jhuming necessitates the felling of trees and clearing of jung • . the muscleg 

sac levelling of land, digging of canals and damming of streams. These works ^ Und ig 

m nun. Boat is why men are given the position of authority in the , y ‘ ma k e the'decision 

More to be disposed of because of necessity, it is the uncles or the brothers who mak^the decision 

& 3 S also they who decide whether to apportion it amongst the kpohs or 1 g khadduh cannot 

the women have to obey. The women of a family by themselves, much less ka khadduh, cannot, 

wout the approval of the uncles or the brothers, dispose of any landed property. 

A mother in consultation with her brothers or uncle3 in her lifetime may divide her share of 
« ancestral property among her children, daughters mostly, keeping the ] ^ GT h fXlvt^t uv houLs 
M with the khadduh for reasons already mentioned. This is for ^hil^ JSh hS dSSS 

m foeii own after marriage. If the mother wants to keep the shares of the children with h mg 

fes lifetime she resorts to a system of “Pynkam” as already described. (1). 

P.R. Gurdon, like other outsiders before and after him who could IJThe'rol^of"men 

gsas i religion and' its influence on the socio-economic life of the people, ignore 

wmsx he said: 

“ The rule amongst the Khasis is that the youngest daughter “holds” the mjW assemble 

fa mam”. Her house “is called, “ka iing seng”, and it is here that “emy ofthefamdy^^mbie 

•e witness her performance of the family ceremonies. Here is, therefore, the 4 gests ' 

yiperty, becausf it is she whose duty it is to perform the fam.iy ceremomes and propmate^e 
Sc-lv ancestors. The other daughters, however, on t ier mother s death are entrtted, e h ^ 

as a 'share of their mother’s property, although the youngest daughter get, the “°“ ’’ htw 

famil y jewellery, and the family bouse, and the greater part of what it contain, The youngest daughter 

aea t dispose of the house without the unanimous consent ot her sisters . 

Sir Keith Cantlie said: “ka khadduh is the custodian of the family property, not the full heir 
» -foe sense known m other sys-.ems of law, but a limited heir, She is resp 

m religious ceremonies (ka bat ia ka niam, she holds the religion); ifi^l r estin- 

I foe be ka khatduh of the whole family, she puts the bones of all members in thmr hnal resting 

M under the stone (mawbah, of the clan- Tne expenses of this 

ifos reason, she gets a larger share of property or m some cases a piece of V 

a and apart from her separate share. Members of the fami y who ™ unabk 

md nave no children to earn for them have the right of beimg fed at the ung-lfoadduh. ^e actual 
asamgement is In the hands of her brothers and uncles, and her father is to be consulted. She cannot 
aSTiamiiy property without the knowledge and consent of the uncles o»d bro th • ___ _ 


Note:— 


(1) See Chapter ®a “ Pyakam 


(2) P. R* Gurdan’s C£ The Kfeasi 


• - the family land as co-par«n«» <md Ja k Wdubcan- 

not deprive them °^^ ot J speak of ka th e boats after they ^'Xkbldduh. Such wrong 

meu-uucl^^ntdeTb *®n s ^^P^j^ Sj t QO C is Berners ev^n in learned^aud^c to^r^ 

Bnd 1£5S“ g sta *^X‘famr FoT exampl^ *e only ownerjf ^PJ"" e al 

priestsses^ per for m'Jdl l^e as^uchf a^^yom^^^Q^qihteTre^d^oItert^di^^j^^Qfher^'o^Yntmg" 

dunn g tns Ufehrn ^ youngcst daught8r as the 

e st sister, or , . , . c^he you 






m\\ 


considered a sacred, and marriag e *” W Kha si States 

it even by the xn*l c 106 Pivit Service, -Secretary fchadduh is 

., M L a., Ex-Member of the s»a mcm 0 r anduro, “Strictly spe ^ jf she' enjoys the 
Shri jormamk, M- f My Hie m said m his tficm tbe s0 le owner tneieoi. w ho 

f ed«.tioi,.hdafom« ^»o^y i proper*” no^. s her brothers and 

onlv a cuitodiaa of *the U baS a l»o a c^ c has to help ttiet J ^ If the ancestral 

SEriii '^z&pg&jtssszi- s-*- bi " 

—••«*•— a . ,. K , k„.« 

Rangbah lturBif th Ex-M-P- G > i* bis memoran after-division ct 

- ..- 






mm 


high and neipim F-‘—- «the unclc na. »« — . even o«cc a / reU ' iou8 rites, ana u^> 

respectively. seldom visit, his mat^l ho ^erve who only stand and| 

tto i^ is ^! u ^^eligion which Milton ^Zot ^ w*»> ** 

of man has its cause in and couns d. The wo of ^ religion, a or sacr il eg e), »| 

father should attend tow-^ tQ thc father i Qthi, ^ P a » (commission of a tab ^ kurs WOUl d| 

wait”, apply most appwp ^ not connect«i wth ^ the father and/or * ceremonies ^ 

these cetcroonie! 1 

social stigma, much to be avo -— 



Foot Note: 


(l) Sir K. GantUc, -Notes on Khasi Law - 


0) ^r« Brlffarlt’s “The M«W'. 1927 ig69j _ 

I’ Stai Singh, “«-* W ^ ' 


( 1 ) Mr. A. S. Khongpbai 


real’s “Principle! o£ Kba« Law 


(1) Mr 


.j. Darning ^ne Lyngdoh^lThymmei 


Ka Longbriew. 
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• \\ -According tr. tie custom, a male before marriage earns for ms kur and_ that 
is called ‘ka kaxn*i nongkhvnrawk which belongs to his kur. When this man marries he 
works'"and earns ior his ch Idren. But if Lis kur falls on evil days he goes back to his motner s home 
v ^elp them during the time of trouble. This shows the relationship that rue father, in his lifetime, 

:ar.net pait from his kur nor from his child en. Also the fathers mother > helps the children m their 
erre of trouble and they, in turn, help her in her trouble even while their fattier is still ahve. 

if On the death of their father the children cremate his dead body and^ pvt rus ashes in them 

k-dv cairn for years till their meikba (father’s mothtr) will r.erseli ask i«»r their return, -f the 
-bdren are ready they do so. But if they feel that something yet stands on -he way they request 
her to wait a little time more, and she generally waits”. 

The Question of inheritance has been discussed in the Press and the Platform from the beginning 
a£ - hie century, that is for the last 70 years or so. This is because the customary law, as earlier said, 

-o-.nd up with religious rites and ceremonies. At the turn of the century, the total Christian 

peculation of the Khasis in Khasis Hills was less than 30,000 souls. .2) Even then the question of 
r -k'inary law of inheritance has been raised because the Christians have given up ihe rehgio-.s rites 
ceremonies which ihe Khasis pratise involving expenditure to be met from the income ch tbe 
-,-vty in the custody of the khadduh. With the increase in the Cbristan population of the & oasis 
W.mate'1 at present to be ever 2,00,000, that is about even times of that at the oegmmng of 
-ais centurv, (1) the question has become more pressing and impost-nt. ‘ A Khast who has become a 
Christian should not be forced to (accept; the system (of (2! inheritance) resulting from the religion he 
his rejected”. (2'i 

“The property of the parents according to the Khasis is ini erited by ka khadduh. This custom 
3 based on Khasi religion because ka khadduh is solely responsible for the religious rites and 
ce”--monies of the house. In her house, religious rites and ceremonies of the famnv are performed. 

:: A Christian has given up the religion cf his ancestors : religious rites and ceremonies are no 
snore with him. and he has cut himself completely off from anvthing having even a shadow of the 
Kbasi religion. To force him to follow the customary Jaw of inheritance as strictly as laid down by 
rj_. Khasi ancestors, who connected i; with the religion is to impose on him that religion which he 
rejected. This is not at all just because it is a compulsion on _ him to mix up two 
•.•wrosite religions, placing him thereby in a pcs hi on which n al.es him neither a Christian nor a 
relio-ion’k (3, We thus ste that even Khasis their selves were confused about the role of ka 
ikidduh in a' Khasi home where Khasi religion is professed and practised, and that also way back 
as 1916. 

There have been rumblings of a sense of insecurity amongst men from the turn of this century 
ay,hist the intrusions of women in genera), of ka khadduh in particular, into the affairs of the 
a^gement, control and disposal of property because of the misunderstanding and misinterpretation 
2 £ the rudiments of matrilineal system applied to inheritance. It seems as if the words of lamentation- 
kyntheikhynnalf (we have remained wcir.en-minors) have turned cut to be too true. Men 
sesk to have fallen from their pedestal Some have gore to the extent of advocating a change to 
-samvineal system itself. One unknown Khasi wroie 73 years ago: ‘’Most of us who have been educated, 
iefl disturbed to be burdened like this with dead customs, which according to the customary law 
inheritance, prevent us frem disposing of our earnings as we like. It is not only among the Sheila 
fecoie that the sons inherit ihe properties of the father- The custom also exists among the Bhois, 
tfee’Hadems, the Assamese and Bengalees loo. So we are surrounded on all sides by people whose 
ssircm is that the sons inherit the properties of the faihrr. We should no longer remain in that 
Erudition under which we are called Ka Khasi masi” (1) 


Foot note: 

(1) Condensed from “U Lurshai”, June 1914. 

(2) Cf. 1901 and 1971 Censuses. 

Foot note: 

(1) Cf, 1901 and 1971 Ceniuees. 

(2) “U Lursbai”, June 1S14. 

(3) “U Lurshai”, September 1961- 

Foot note: 


(1) “U Khasi Mynta”, August 1901 j 
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p. R. Gurdoa wrote: “la the War country the children inherit both ancestral and acquired 

as well a« females.” (2) Oae Khas: contributor to a paper wrote: “Among the War, au me cnnaren 
sons and daughters, receive equal shares of the moagty mmen’ and ‘nongkhyaraw, t j 

acquirep properties) of the p treats after their death. Only the youngest daughter get a mtie mor 
oSers P in P order to etabl? her to perform *> religious rfies and ceremonies of ^ *'**•&$* 
general idea of the sons inheriting among _ all the Wars is erroneous It appue, only ^ 

of Sheila Confederacy and Siias other Sircarshtp*. Among the rest of .he a P ^ othe J 

bv and large, the same as among the rest of the Khasi people. TaeSn^rof the oag3 hkea that 

Sirdars of Khyrim elaka who met rhe Gomm’ssion said tnat in ktiynoi -t is oiy-a * g . , 

U p because wnatevsr a man earns before marriage goos to Ins mother, and after mar - a o 

0^^, i5 only among the Wars, wd that also in a few villages of Shelia Confederacy, Mawlong, 
Byrons Noa-jri/sohbar and neighbourhood that a son has a share to the property ot his P^ rer j^ndg * 
parems! But there are many families and clans who, although they had been m xhe 

areas, still retain their upland cuttom even in mrtters of inheritance to properties, except when 

been ™^hasis property includes mon;y or cash, ornaments, lands houses, groves, paddy fields, 

cattle and such other properties owned by an individual, family or clan • ( ) , nV rhar manv 

Another unknown contribute-wrote: “Regarding taking a clan name we have seen today *at many 

of the old customs have been vanishing and ih; ways or the west are au world does” (2) 

any reason vh, the children should not take the dan title of their father as the whole w ^^ eS * f ounded by 
Tne Khasi say “Ka nhn ka rukom ba seng u Ni u Kong —the -religion and ^cus ticular ty 

uncle and elder. The word “elder” in this context refers to a husband of tno elder - > £ d the cus . 
U 2 eldest sister. The significance of this sayimg is that it was man who ^ found-d th re g <, ives lh e 

toms to which the system of mitriliieal institution and mhntance is pegg . is duly recompensed 
children to the mother and the right of inheritance, mostly to wo men. But man Y J u ^ ba iai 

with the authority and status of “u kmi ha k* iap ka ira l J lh;S kura ao , a , h where his word 

in his wife’s home. He manages and controls the ancestral property and rules the ho ® wbe his wo_ 

is law. It is again he alone who features in. puoiuc affairs. Women pa n * - R a id or elaka. 

tional councils or offices of state, and cannot sit in the customary duroar». “ , i* * r so there has 

They hive a saying that it bodes ill when a hen crows. But during the past se n ^ , position 

been ^process movd uj on quietly, silently bi: relentlessly elbowmd out man from his pr^ vUeged posibom 
Tnis his crime to sueh an extent that there are men now wno advocate, m the pre*s* an- P property 

St “ *?• 

to patrilineal system to make sons the heirs, cutting of* daughters. 1 “f ' 0 Srv hffid 

drawn from what they consider as the visible signs of decadence of race, is that man has lost khadduh 

and control both in his mother’s home and his wife s because matrimeal system undei 

now claims and takes all, no matter what kind oflife she lives, what character she 

or misbehaves, has pampered women and elbowed out the uncles and the brothers f ^m ; 

position of power and responsibillity. The influence of Chris 

religion and its attendant rites and ceremonies in the house of ka khadduh has not le u a , 

wh? still profess the old religion as they too have either abandoned the rites fnd cepmomes wh Uy P 
or are following them with no longer the strict orthodoxy of the past. Khasi u s ? L m<f 

days. Among those who hold it the performance of rites and ceremonies is treated hg y Y g 

away as civilization is progressing making people see the lights o. it .* 

“The feeling among the Khasi Christians, seem to be that there ? f 

law of inheritance which will relieve them from the burden of the customary law based on the Khasi r, 
gion. They say that the Christian population should be free from the shackles of an ouW orn creed, and n 
dntv of the leaders to look into this and to find a way somehow or toe other which -aey think n 
proper^to^be enacted hito a law cohering the Christians so that the lawful ch»en^ may'have the ng ds^o 
inherit the property of the parents which are their rightful earmgs and whieh they can therefore 
as they like”. (1) _________ 


FOOT NOTE: 

(1) “The Khasis” 1906. 

(2) “Notes on Khasi Law”. 

(3) “U Lurshai”, January 1926. 

(4) Memorandum of Mr. G. Laloo, M.L.A., and other of Saw Raid, etc. 
FOOTNOTE: 

(1) “Principles of Khasi Law”. 

(2) “Nongialam Khristan,,” March 1921. 

FOOTNOTE: 

(1) “U Lurshai” June 1914. 

FOOTNOTE: , 

“U Lurshai,” September 1914. 
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. . • • ii o ronvert was considered as 

Sir Keith CatUe wrote : "At the advent rf Cortsuamtym ^ • Christians to non-Christians 

Vta?* 'taboo) and lost all claims to property inere was no 
•grr-d :'■ '? versa. 

.. T ,u hostility ceased and the Christians: were allowed to inherit from non-Christians. It ts now 
, :Ie j i aw that Christians can inherit from non-Chnstians. 

-Now if Christian Khasi are granted a right to in a cl^ in 

^ al ^ S ^ 3 ** " Pamtl0n d ^ 

-The argument that a change of religion.dissolvema^av^ p io^ 
atc-Kaasi but the great obstacle to a Khasi « the religw *' ' f h family an d a right to partition would 

a representative owner because sne maintains thc.ci .o principles on which the property 

C;.‘ r«idered as a right to break not only th e property but the xe^iou p ren Qy by a family or clan 

dt,i. It is true that partition is made by an absolute own . | in the War country) are not made 

in the case of family or clan property, u sue^ p division of family or clan property jointly held, 

•» »i 

^iftnitSnwonfdt.ro'duce knew principle of a nghf to equal shares. 

■ ■ A Khasi would argue that if the Khasi ST* 

bv families wholly Christian, mas much a:s tfee h th ; bas ; s on w h i c h non-Christian property 

%■£ Tuo £t&; *>***« h ^e- 

; ^«ar^Ie C Sy‘councU P be e tag an the important ruling body, securing their rights in property to 
•IWST"-' member. 

The division of property by the nao' lier^ad the so:me day ”; 

Tlfc: KhSi M 

*„-S" —ruis-.. 

. . . fi„ 1-1- 


ICitiai t? differentiate him from a Khasi Christian or a ^ convg^to ^-“VSk a Khali in Khasi 

the ^le" wh!ther f he th i e s f^hasi bv faith. This is considered 

of cirtat bes with which Khasi religion bind the system of inheritance. 

The Khasi Christians might have been rightly dkturbed by^uch emirt deewans 5 ; “ ^KhasTchristian 
one No. 7 of 1926 quoted at some length by Mr-A. S. Khongpto^ a confusion of the 

issnicuh her tights of inhemtance: to anc-sral ope t . asthe entail of ka khadduh or any other 

»«*=* P r °P er i V “ T Hoc keeping the iisgseng (ancestral home) from generation to generation 

TO : T noi the k™*, d P i h no i, or hng ho?din« the entail has not all abandoned the old Khasi religion for 
« arm? :is the entire kur.kpoh or irngho^ d ta other religions, like Christianity, can jointly 

S -r ling among whom there is no ‘sang’ can be coparcenaries. 

' Tee feeling against the disproportion** importance wrongly gi«n *toTormalo^ancetlf ^s and 
«&: influencing on the system of ^ rites and ccJemoniS They say, -La bun syrtaj 

‘eng! Ym lah kheir. shuh” (Too -ny-folds) ; burrs from no. * 
*:c:h have come to stick; we can reckon no more). 


1 Sir Keith Cantlie’s “Notes on Khasi Law”, 
r Dr.H.Lyogdoh: “U Lurshai” January 1926. 


{■ “Principles of Khasi Lsw”, 1970. 

-• Or-ler dated 19th March 1964 of Mr. Justice G. S. Nayadu, Judge of the High Court cf Judicature m Assam 
- 0r ^a Revision No. 13 (H) of 1962 quoted by Mr. A. S. KhongpW, “Principle, of 


and Nagaland in CN-l Revision 
Rhasi Law”. 
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When the British first established their adminis.iation including that of civil and criminal justice their 
officers were Britishers themselves followed later by Indians of the plains who could not appreciate and grasp 
the peculiar and complicated nature oi the Khasi customs because of their socio-religious implications and 
the total absence of written records oh on, or about them. The British Courts of Justice needed lawyers 
according to their systrm of judicial administration and s lawyers from plains also came to practise in the 
British Courts at Shillong. The people who manned the Bench or the Bar had to depend solely on verbal 
statements who would naturally turn and twist them to suit their ends. Neither the Bench nor the Bar 
could understand Khasi well, nor could the Khasi themselves understand the languages of the former 
properly. they had therefore mostly to depend on interpreters who themselves were not well versed in xlie 
one or the other language. The. dialogues between litigant parties and their respective lawyers on the 
niceties of customs and usages conducted by themselves or th ough interpreters could not therefore 
lead to a clear and intelligent comprehension of the meaning which either wanted 

to convey. The interpretation of the application of these customs and usages by such 

lawyers before the Courts could therefore more easily be imagined than described. 0 One thing 
wlncii eame out most glaringly was the over simplification of the matrilineal system without realising 
i C n 1Cr ^ art nt t ‘ ie !ls nature w hich gives a special role, status and authority to u kni of the family. Thus 
the Court decision themselves therefore made confusion worse confounded. Ana no less a person ihan the 
Honb’ble Chief Justice himself had said to that effect as quoted earlier. ( x ) A span of man’s life, three score 
years and ten, had passed since one u S. Gatpoh wrote these scathing word: “The Government Courts, as it 
appears in our land, consist of a Magistrate. Clerks, Police and touts. A Magistrate is often trustworthy, 
especially if he is an Englishman noted for honesty. The Khasi clerks are mostly those who do not know the 
customs or religion well and are taking sides. The police have their own reputation, and touts are, as usually 
regarded, people who know no more the righ: and wrong. It is these people who take a case to the 
magistrate and lie, on the other hand, collects information from them. Attm es when there are thoughtfull 
and considerate magistrates the people can heave a sigh of relief, but when there come those who believe in 
tnose three categories of men their hearts constrict with fear.” £) 


Another Khasi wrote I 7 years later, “Court decisions over inheritance to properties depending on 
evidence not based on informed and thorough know ledge of genuine customs ore intrusions (on customs) 
through jungle paths”. ; i ) Also, “Sometime the decision was one way, sometimes the other way, at other 
times contradicting one another, and the messing up of the customary laws had become hopeless”' 
(a) Because the Khasi trace their descent from an original ancestress (Ka lawbei) and the children take their 
clan name after the mother's down the ages, and because the elder daughters and sons go away from the 
parental home after marriage, sooner, or later, leaving their yongest sister in the house of the mother, the 
officers, British or Indian, of the patrilineal system ascribed to the youngest daughter the position and status 
of the eldest son, a reversal of their law of male primogeniture. In the course of time when Khasi society 
was gradually.and steadily losing its close-knit cohesion because of trie impact of religions, of mixed marriages, 
and of social and cultural contracts with other people of India and of the E-s; anti West also, the wrong 
notion of the outsiders about the position and status of Ka khadduh as the sole heir, strengthened by (if we 
may say so) erroneous court decisions, began to impregnate the minds of the Khasis themselves, especially 
with the waning authority of uncles and brothers and the waxing one of the women who were encouraged by 
self-seekers to exert themselves. 7 


This has led to quarrels for property amongst relations, brothers, sisters, courins, etc., when Ka 
khadduh laid her claim to all the property left by parents. It was said that formerly iv never happend so 
because of me respect of the youngest daughter for the age-old custom that she was only the custodian of the 
undivided property, the income deriving from it being utilised for religious and other porposes. 


Rev. Mon Lyngdoh wrote 60 years ago : “As far as I can jecollect from the stories of my childhood, 
in the earlier days people did not dare to violate the ancient customs because they firmly believed that they 
were good for the land and the people. But in the past 20 years or so there had cropped up litigations over 
inheritance of properties as the people, in my opinion, out of the evil of their heart,-, greedy for benifits to 
satisfy their selffish interests, have no more respect for the ancient customs and no more care or thought for 
others”. (4) 

The fear that the matrilineal system has an enervating force on a Khasi has been expressed for the last 
sixty years or so by certain people who ascribed to it what they considered the cause for the degeneracy 
of men. Recent writers have become more outspoken. Ono wrote: “A Khasi-Pnar male as no 
permanent place in his wife’s house nor in his mother’s house (and so) he remains on the road where he 


Foot Note: 

(1) See Chapter—“The Problem Stated”. 

(2) A letter to “U Nongphira”, February 1904. 


Foot Note: 

(1) “U Lurshai’j November 3921. 

(2) Ibid. 


FoP-t Note: 

(1) “U Lurshai”, January 1915- 
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mkri to gaming and drinking”. 


\aother wrote, ‘-These things seem to have been the cause which make many a Khasi male lazy 
work. Why should a man work hard when he cannot do what ^ 

The pav which he gels at he end of the month, is not his own. Children realism^ * ro ™ , 
ScS dSey their father and the heme he builds faUs This has happened once or wtce^Ht has 
kre seen that Long Khasi Christians a father feels h-mself a stranger, and acts ns such alter the 
asm of his wife, when his children bec-mc the lords of the house he builds. No on.y ' ’ 

fec'-er-in-law (wife's brothers) who never care for their nephews and nr ces also come with author y 
ut an, sense of shame. Is it not this that drives a man to.scekanotherw.fe ? P °° r 
is -.r \ v a breeding bull; wherever he goes he cannot escape this (2) They say a Kh-i ma • • 

L-Le, two stools; one leg in the mother's house and another In the mother-m-law s nousc .u »»**. 

he firm hold. He may topple down any movement. It h presumably because <H «h« ‘ ‘ . 

Kitsi have advocated a revolutionary change from matrilineal to patrmeal system. A.oue. 

sktV- VV - should inquire into the cause which has cast a destruc ive spell on out i.jCb * k ‘ ‘ ., ... , 

I -refuily consider ic and after a thorough assessment ol it, I find that the on.y cans.. A , w... - 
Khasi'Pnars are malrilmeal. 

‘•Another hard lot befalling a Khasi male is in ihe event of the death of hi« wife after he has ioar 
m fvc children. In such a case he becomes ruined. Many man have s ^ nl " Cai .“ m ^ e wi f c 

tn-.- of their wives and children, building a house, buying ornaments etc. Suddenly it the wu 
' so sooner has her burial or her cremation been completed than f^tion^com. 10 m 

and say to him: ‘Son-in-law, brother-in-law you wilt have need oi anoJr * h ipmate am. 

therefore be able to look after these children It is we, their own kith and kin wno wd 

I"-7-kfer them to sec that these poor orphans of our iiesh and blood are erreci for. We shall 
'%zck ^after them, we shall keep the hou^e, the property etc . until they 

system man Z ^go h& ^d/wS-. it i he fall 

.-, e gi-atus wherein he has to subordinate himself to the village and the house of his wife. This 
him dimtuSL and he wants to avoid it if he could. This has bien more otteh than not 
cause many a divorce”. (’2) 

--When we look at our women and see the abandon with which they marry non-Khasi ana when 

* L piLr p e~le maJrying Khasi women demanding the children to be the.r deceadants, we may 

ihat hv following the mat ilineal system we may become extinct . (!) , _ „ 

rise who' still follow the mairilineal system are the few people who are yet backward, and some 

-Cm who have passed that stage have not reached anywhere; they become stagnant, arc looked - 
^cT and trea'.ed with contempt by others”. (2) 

rea ii v seems to be a big danger in this. It appears to be that it is only the special privileges 
-"kressions given to the Scheduled Tribes under the Constitution of India, as at present, which has 

.Pf“he Childr n of non-Khasi born of Kha-i mote to take their motto', clan title and to call 
sfe^ibsKhasis by taking Scheduled Tribe, Certificates. Instances have ban. told 

___ nr unde-stand Khasi, or even speak only a smattering of it and, lor ail pui o-es>, 

u'_ live 1 tne life of a Khasi or follow a Khasi custom and yet claim themselves to be Khasis 
“ ;do 5 et a, student,, or jobs reserved for Scheduled Triteb or 

‘-..^rraet works or exemption from incr-me tax in case of those m the business. V\ hen these. puvite es 
successions a^e withdrawn these people may lake reverse direction. The signs and portents really 

■38*31. o min ous. 

» these doubts and fears, suspecions and confusions arise, they say, because these customs and 
•U ^ve not been reduced to Witting. ‘The old custom and usages of the Khast-pnars have not 
Emblem work out for the good of The people because they are merely oral, not recorded ,n 
and white. When laws are made and entered into statute books the race will not go off the 
LwiUJive in honour, for it is the law that guides people to walk straight. 

D-^tr-tes and litigations among members of a family or clan, or among neighbours over pio 
WrLs to hive been increasing from the last decades of the 19th century when people, 
E? 4 s”msh motives no longer respected the customary system of inheritance as laid down by the.r 
SSLer. and which they found they could manipulate and distort to suit the.r own ends because 
acv were’ not recorded in writing, and unscrupulous people could say different things at different 

ta recent s ear, the clair/of “ka khadduh” to be the sole heir had raised US *£**!“£ 

i_,__ , V3S partly encouraged by some of the Court decisions and also by the women who, in 

E^eedom threw away tte fetters of custom binding them to the wotd of uncles or brother. 
BFb*- ooenine up the" communications and the establishment of Government offices not only m 
bu? in g «he P rmal " as well, the hills were no longer isolated. Tilts brought more 

- b p- ~ f t }, e n] a i n8 to settle not only in Shillong but in the interior also and it naturally led to 

^, 5rr iases because of the traditional absence of social restraint on women from moving and 
-wiv i n society" Therefore the golden thread of custom binding the women under the 

Ete S LLageS, of the°maternal B uncles or elder brothers is broking. ‘The ° the 

assri considerably gone down now, and m the present day wot d of man hL ro 

WO* himself is no longer one who bears the responsibly of old . Q) In many Cases, man h a^ no 

(1) U Darning Stone Lyngdch, “I Thynamei Ka Longdnew . p >> 

(2) U B. Thangkhiew, “Ka Ain Jong Ka Spah Hiarpateng Jong U Khasi-Pnar. . 

m°U"Darning Stone Lyngdoh, “I Thymmei Ka Longbriew”, 1961.^ 

(2) U K. Nonglait Lyngdoh, “Balei Ba Ngi Dei Ban Pynkyila Noh , 19b 9. 

(l° 0 U n< Bronath Thangkhiew, “Ka Ain Jong Ka Spoh Hiarpateng Jong U Khasi-Pnar”, 1973. 

(2) “U Lurshai”, August Igl-r, 

(1) B. Thangkiew, “Ka Ain Jong Ko Spah Hiarpate Jong U Khasi-Pnar . 

( 1 ) U K. Nanglak Lyngdoh, ct 3alei Ba Ngi Dei Ban Pynkyila Noh . 
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A system of inheritance according to ancient customswitn a brief "lime,'llll 

ties—move .ble and immov .ble—t.s been ably given in the iss issof !N o. * > ■ . . ' £ A ^ 

A >.iendix I. ^uftiu iJ * ld i> for the era mcipation of-ho Khasi C Wins from the bo ids ot. 
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ft is because of this that a K’asiwho b comes a Ghristiut.stil r—a.Kh s, who toe 

turned to other religions which do no. recognise and own this met ot Kb. ...si life hoe bte.i, 
regarded as Khasis no more. , . 

So f i.r as the tics and lionds ol religion arc concerned we are of the view oiaa L y; ( '/.j 'i j'o n^ 1 conflict 
enjoined by the KJiasi religion do not s;and in the w y of ntroduc: g s « ,; ,.'^ : ch Sir Keith 

wih the morilincJ system of a Kh. .si and ms credo of tn kur kha - " P not be 

Cantlie that: the “Wa s have no j;ut’ ,(1) is baseless. Mr. A. S. Kho »g ; .nai wio*. > ; - J- i o ~ 
any Khasi. ich.ding wars, nnars Lyrgrgams. Khymiams or Bhois without a jast and l «■ 3‘ 

from his mother's can a*?d not from, his tan rs . _ ___ 


(!) “U Lursi ai”, -tept- mber, 1921. 

(2 : Assam Legislative riouncil Prcceeding*, 
(3j “U Lurshai’, January, 1922 


1921-22. 


( J) “Ka pateng Khrist a n, October, 1937. 
(1) Sir K. Cantlie, “Notes, on Kha s i L^w. 
t 2 ) “Principles-cf Khasi Law. 
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In the light of the information and views thus discussed we feel that ail upper structure of the system 
of inheritance to keep pace wi h the times can be raised on the b u»is of die age-old custom founded by the 
forefathers. A section of the Christian Commuoiy thought, at one time, as we have snown, that a sep irate 
law of inheritance might be made for them. We respectfully submit tint tmo i* a bas.y, 
testv move fraught with variable danger of spiting one people into two or more, lor once a 
scpar Ui law is made for a section of the people on the basis of religion than are enure mhw- 
ture of the oneness 1 of a people is destroyed aid with that, tapir mure. It is because oi mis 
.that we have endeavoured to connect the prime importance of defining wno «n a K.has« m -ho 
context of this Report. 


Against those, who say, either out of jnno 


gnoran.ee, 


oms should 


changed and laws should not be made tc infringe them not kiowmg not caring , ^ 

the stream of time has eroded some and silted up few, li not many os aii a.ivi uiat u uig 
like a living tissue, under gess a natural cha 'ge in its growth, we say that tueiv js teal daugv-x n 
obscurantism or bi nd adherence to a nebulous past. We may cits an. analogy uou. a P^age 
of Smollet’s “History of England 55 . ‘‘England was at this period lakstca wuh mobu. as as ns 
and incendiaries; the natural consequences of degeneracy and corruption ana Jic vwm, of 
is the' literior Government of the Kingdom. This defect in a great measure arose from an 
ahsure nation that laws necessary to prevent those acts of cruelty, v^enee and tap.ae 
would be incomputable with the liberty of British subjects; a ntw that compounds all 
distinctions between liberty and brutal licentiousness; as if that freedom was desirable 
ia the enjoyment of which people find no security for their lives. 01 e oiu . ■ • 

may be said that the cause of maty interm liable, bi'ter and ruinous htigat ons is . ? b ff nc / 
®f cod fied laws on land tenure and system of inheritance because of ih« conxnfion that it 
^compatible with the sanctity of customs to enact law's on them. 

In the circumstances the Commission are of the view that it is essential Locna ^^ law ^ 
inheritance which should govern a Kfcad as we have attempted so to how 

he is. We shall indicate the lines of action on this question in the Chapter on Recommendation. 

(>) T.G. Smolles—“Complete History of England”. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Settlement of Disputes 

According to the Khasi custom, as far as can be gathered, the practice that used to be in 
vogue regarding the settlement of dispute is as follows:— 

Any kind of dispute between member of a family is' first brought to the notice of the durbar 
*ku r> for settlement. The durbar is constituted of the elders of the family ^ka iing), or of the 
branch of clan (ka kroh), or of the clan itself as a whole (ka kur) depending upon whether the 

dispute is between members of a family ; or members of a branch of clan., or members of the 

branches constituting the clan. They are known as durbar iing, durbar kpoh, ^ or durbar kur 
respectively. The efficiency oi the durbar iing, or durbar kpoh or durbar kur lies in the fear of a 
side which does not bow down to its ruling for an amicable settlement is being cut off by the 
rest the family, kpoh or clan as the case may be. Tak ng a dispute to a village durbar creasts 
a “sang’’ against a party which does so. The traditional village durbar is now replaced by a 
village °council/village court set up by the District Council under the Khasi and jaintia Hills, 
Autonomous District Administration of Justice Act/Rules. It is the practice of the village durbars 
also to persuade the parties, at first, to come to an amicable settlement knowing that, according 
to customs, there would be a total break-up, or a schism among the members of a family, kpoh 
or kur if the case proecds. The dissatisfied can take the dispute to the Rand durbar within the 
Raid. The Raid durbar is a durbar of a group oi villages to which the village of the disputants 

belong and which is one of the groups constituting an elaka. The head of a Raid durbar is 

either*’ an elected Chief from amongst the headmen of village constituting the raid, or one elected 
by the male adults of the entire Raid of the constituent villages, or a hereditary Chief under the 
elaka who is elected by the male adults of his clan and is somtime known as a Syiem Raid, Basan, 
etc. The cl'ssatisfied can go to the durbar of the elaka presided over by the Chief the elaka 
where the'representatives of the hereditary clans known as Myntris, Lyngskors, ^ Basans, etc. sit. 
In some elakas the eiders from the Raids or heads of the Raid also sit in tne elaka durbar, 
called Durbar Shyiem or Durbar Lyngcoh depending upon the name by which the elaka isknowo 
The disputes in olden times ended at the durbar of the elaka, called durbar Syiem or durbar 
Lvngdoh, etc. Now it goes to' the highest Court of appeal in the land the Supreme Court depend¬ 
ing upon how far the parties can go. 

The system of adjudication of disputes applies to those between parties who do not belong to 
the same clan also. In their case also the elders at the village level always tried for an amicable 
settlment first. 

A durbar Hirnu which is above the durbar Syiem may be compared to what we call now a Parliament. 
It lays down laws concerning the weal and woe of the entire elaka. Literally every adult male ox the 
elaka can attend. In practice, however, this durbar is generally attended only by the Cain, the hereditary 
representatives of the clan constituting the elaka and also the vi.lage clde.s generally deputed by the 
village itself after consultation in the village durbars. This durbar Hima does not near appeals against 
judicial decision of a Chief in durbar. 
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CHAPTER X 

A Short Note «n the Memoranda Received 

As already stated 69 written memoranda were ^befeeLnd^theS^co^end'So® 

expressed faith in the Land Reforms.“-on ana accepted beforehand did n»t 

toenable them to register thexr rights and lands. One mr two . ^y changed . They 

want the Land Reforms Commission because they did ™ , by the forefathers in their 

d" not also say whether they were ^ ~s originaUv or those which con- 

" «s°a„f ^notlonTwhioh have come into being or have been brought about by 
persons or authorities, since the advent ol the British. 

There are instances of those who oppo-d on the plea .ha^the ~ 

who themselves had made their own'Brill kharkongor who, incidentally, was the only 
amole of this is the memorandum of on '^.“ ri “,Kh2i customs on land can never be changed 
woman who submitted a memorandum ^e sa.d K.ha: ^ a , attached with Ka m am 

or reformed as it is ^sic) unchangeable oi uncorrec , arbitary change as witness 

,*r Khasi religions” . But she herself is the one w o Kharkongor (Dkhar)-having four 

these other words of hers: “This “ > v ^ToW andinfirmeT"gc) mother ^86 years at 

children, two boys and two girls including m V surviving descendants and owner 

moment which now constitute my clan, and ^.^six plo^sof her private Ri Kynti lands 
I?” inhered ^ Merited by my aforesaid children and their future 

•generations as my clan . « 

The youngest daughter, unlessare 

^ sti!l ^ rdless) - 

There is another memorandum submittedJby ^ ex^esseS by him. 

raent because of the singular and ^ revdunonary naiu a5 feudal a „d held that its codification 

He .characterised the present :lane t< enur - f*\ rationalisation or assurance of economic inalienable 

iSatMS 

jabbers or speculators from appropriatingcome into being* <>*■ the innovation introduced by the 

Thev have also mentioned the chang intimical 10 the healthy growth of the people as 

BriSh and also by our own people e«*er “ndun.ve ^or m,dm.cal^.o «We healtj g ^ They , 

i whole. In many cases it appea. • ab out the law of inheritance giving Ka Khadduh 

Stht l 0 „dtmusXc°h ^rrerl^f and denying the uncles and the sons their traditional role 

i power and authority in ka ling, the kpoh or ka kur. 

Land system, connected as it is with the system of £ aXLl"t1ou” Aoughtfui 

^^^consideKde^revenlin^ how the^er^ns^^ving them hold high the ideal for the good and welfare of 
■the race. 

There appear, to be genera. ag™^ ““ 
rSf this UneTSn ^e^W found that mo. 

ie people, broken their families and clans, betn the" fruitful source for disputes, quarrels and 

Lsence of a codified system of land tenure w ch hate of lands> prep aration of maps and 

.-Motions. Another point of concensus u dratfor ^ c * f land or F t fi e right of use ana 

e irds-of-rights in order to secure and guarantee owne up from uanecessan ly trying 

srrupancy thereby preventing de Si ? ni £ S - yt U T m ^wliits P o°r othewise This can be ensured by 

B \ heat poor and innocent people of their and b K ' w hich shou i d be based on 

firing each landholder a document testifying £ rf Uter'd deeds of conveyance, etc The 

r-..f t./xhf'Sn. *£ £, -r.v» - -*>•>- 

5o far as the modus operandii or registration oi de ^ ^ ^ Regarding the authority to 

& records-of-rights are concern, there has been >ome an £ rnapS; and to issue certificates. 

be empowered to register documents, to keep the r cord - o j ^ bela <, at the grass roots, is expected 
feme are for the headman of a village to oe recognised Y J ’ the "elaka because the headman’s 

best about real ownership ; others are for the head ^ ^ ^ wQrk> The hea d of the elaka 
sssources are too limited and may not keep pacewith^the imp\ Raid Gthers again are of the vi ew 

b3bl always make enquiries from die! hea d^ n Wa responsibility and legal implications should not be 
fee this being a very complicated job ^ of the Government who has the necessary 

^ted to untrained td also for the safe custody of the records. We 

wih ghe ourproposais'in the Chapter on recommendations. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Recomraendati ©ns 


In the course of their enquiry the Commission have been impressed by what appears to be the 
ambivalent attitude of an ordinary Khasi towards his customs. While on the cue hand hi* immediate 
reaction to a proposal any change is one of antagonism of varying degree, ranging hom a voluble pro*est 
to a mere shrug of the shoulders; on the other hand, he feels at tne same time that it is detrimental 
to his interests and growth to remain static or stagnant. The conservative Side of his nature takes 
a no-change altitude, or, if there must needs be a change it should be slow; one must ca canny 
about it ail. as the Scots would say. The progressive side of his takes a move witu-5he.times art,aide* 
wants to go ahead without dilly-dallying, saying that the world does not wait for tnose who srand and 
stare And yet through his whole being there runs his ‘laissez-faire philosophy oi life, to let things 
be :'time will take care of everything. And so we find that while he prides himseii over his customs 
and mages, and talks of their preservation a founded by his -orefaihers, ^ we-lave, nevertheless, lOund 


anu Il-ages, aim ia;AJ w wtsii ~ --- . - 1.1, _ 

that he has been living for the last five generations with the changes and innovations winch have come 

1 o r «* - in. __,l i HP APtHnn.' 


the century of 
their durbar. 


i no being inspite af'hira, or because of him. The changes and innovations during 
British regime were without the authority of law or the will of the people expressed throu 0 . ... - ■ 

The changes since Independence were with the clue authority of law and the wih of the people expressed 
throu-h their duly elected representatives to the District Council which passed the necessary legislations m 
exercise of the powers conferred upon it by the Sixth Schedule to the Constitution o, India. 


Codification of the laws on land tenure and on inheritance. 


(A) LAND 

The law to be enacted shall embody provisions covering the following considerations:- 


landi 


(i) RI RAID LANDS 

(I) To constitute a durbar Shnong, a durbar Raid, a durbar elaka for the administration of Ri Raid 


(a,i A Durbar Shnong is to be composed of elected members oi the village ; 


(h\ A Durbar Raid is to be composed of the hereditary heads of the Raid wherever available 
according to the custom, plus elected members representing each village constituting the Raid ; 


The hereditary members shall be for a term of their life unless otherwise removed by a competent 
l ne nercu . . ? sptdfied The rules also shall prescribe the manner cf keeping a record of the 


namSorth? Sembm°of e thTdurbaM, 47 ‘change"'“of' m"ekbtr.hip,’ax.d also the method and procedure for 
the conduct of business of each durbar, etc.) 


1 


Af, er a most serious and thoughtful study of these various aspects of the question, the Commission, m 
thelmht of the discussion in the foregoing chapters of the Report, and in accordance with the terms of 
reference, feel that they have every good reason to recommend measures indicated hereuncer m order to 
protect, preserve and promote the interesr. of the people. 


a Durbar elaka is a durbar Syiem, Lyngdoh, etc. consisting of a Syiem/Lyngdoh, etc. (head of 
{ the elaka), representative of the hereditary clans, and a few elected members represent mg each 
Raid or group of villages as may be determined. 


t Suitable Rules to be framed relating to the number of members to foe elected and the method of 
their election , the term of their office, functions or each durbar relating to the administration of the land 
within its respective jurisdiction. 


(7> Each durbar shall administer the land within Its respective jurisdiction in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act and the Rules framed thereunder. 


i*\ Every member of a village or Raid or elaka shall, subject to (2) above, have a right of use and 
1 J ,!• r; RTd lard of bis village. Raid, elaka as the case may be, without payment of land revenue 
occupancy of Ri la ™ i „ n ,* v be described by rules for the improvements on 


X-S rent or Us n/a? be charged as may be prescribed by rules for the improvements on 
the land done by the Government, like construction of irrigation canals, etc. 

(4) No person shall hold more Raid land than what he can actually occupy or make use of. 


(5) A person shall have heritable and transferable rights of Ri Raid lands on which he has made 

permanent improvements. 


(6) Ri Raid lands on which on permanent improvements have been made shall revert to the Ri Raid, 
land if not actually occupied or pm to use within 3 years. 


rights 


m A number of years to be fixed after which Ri Raid land over which heritable and transferal 
s been acquired shall escheat to the Raid if completely abandoned within that period. 


m conditions to be prescribed under which a Khasi who is not a member of a village. Raid or elaka. 
shall have rights to occupy Raid lands of the village, Raid or elaka, 


Conditions to be laid down under which a mynder-ri. may be flawed to occupy Raid lands. 
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i 0) Competent authorities to be specified who shall issue documents certifying a Ri Raid land imder 
occupation of a psrron together with whatever rights, heritable and iransferabe, or ot icrwise gta i 
V.wi . and shall prescribe the form and content of such documents. 

ill) To constitute a Land Tribunal to hear all appeals relating to the land disputes. 

;i9) The provisions of the Act shall apply to all Ri Raid lands subject to such rules as may be framed 
thereunder from time t me to droe. 

(fij RI KYNT1 LANDS 

1) To constitute dan durbars: 

A “Durbar Kur” is to be composed of elected members of the entire Kui for the 
control and management of the undivided ri kur. There should, at east, e o,.a.. m 
her to represent each kpoh and each ling. 

A “Durbar Kpoh” is to be composed of elected members of the kpoh lor the control 
and management of ri kpoh, a share ot the kpoh af'er the ci vision o t e \i ^ur 
amongst the kpohs constituting the kur. There should, at least, 
representing each iing constituting the kpoh- 


be one member 


A “Durbar line” is to be composed ol the mower ana ^ ^ --. T 

mother’s brother or uncle if he lives in her house for the control and managemem 
the ri iing, a share of the iing (family) out of the kpoh after its division amongst the 
families constituting a kpoh. Adult children still living m the motner s house may b 
co-opted, so also may a brother or uncle of the mother who may not be hvin 0 m her 
house. 

'Suitable Rules may be framed prescribing the composition of members, and the f 

Hiriir election, their terms of office, the maintenance of records by each clurbar regarding lie ' * £' 

■m: membership. 

The traditional durbars use to constitute males only. In view of the fact tbat_ women have 
-«e to the lore and have been exercising powers with respect to land, they may, m the hg 
©resent day cireumtances and to be in keeping with the times, be mcluued m the member w p * 
istfse clurbars. Similarly, in view of the traditional position of the father as a shade of U liu v : a^ 

icd his present day responsibility as the head of the house where he lives with hisi w.U a -» 

children, he should be given a formal place in the durbar. The husband of ka khaddna d ' 
kir and of the khadduh of the kpoh should invariably be a member ot the Du rbar Kur or Durbar Kpoh as 
die case may be. In the old days it is said that he is always near at hand to be a phdosopn , a 
game and counsellor;. 




•'2' Each durbar shall administer the land within its respective jurisdiction m 
provisions of the Act and Rules framed thereunder. 


accordance with 


Relevant Rules may be framed to determine who is ka khadduh in the case of durbar kur an 
i&rrbar kpoh. Ka khadduh in the case of durbar iing is' only one, viz., the youngest daughter 
mkss otherwise disqualified for reason?, to be specified. Ka khadduh may be disquahfiec yy l 
i«srbar for misconduct, misbehaviour ot breach of any of the customary restrictions, socia or 0 ei 
as may be embodied in the Rules to be framed, and the durbar may select the next eider 
kstCT, or failing sister/cousins, any other female relation in order of the nearness ot kins n>. 


The youngest daughter does not attain the status of ka khadduh in the sense that she can 
jl>,v that role in the durbar kur, the durbar kpoh or the durbar iing, or in the sense ot oeing a 



asecher who holds that position). 


?3) Pattas or leases or certificates, as may be termed, to be issued by the Ri Kynti owners for 
lasds sold to Khasis after the commencement of the Act, shall be oi perpetual nature with no 
-m&cr terms ancl conditions save the annual land rent as may he fixed by the competent authority 
•M a unifoJm rate in conformity with their rates. 

4) A Khasi to whom a Ri Kynti land owner has disposed of a land by sale as in (3) above 
assail have the heritable and transferable fights ar.d other rights enjoyed and enjoyable by sue K.t 
Ushl-i owners over the said land. 

(5) There shall be no key-money or salami for the Ri Kynti land when it changes hands bet- 
'Mssz. Khasis by way of sale, transfer, eic- 

-.6) The terms and conditions for periodic lease including annual rent for lands leased by Ri 
P&SKi owners on short term basis for seasonal cultivation or such use of a temporary nature 
masses the lessee has not to pay any consideration money lor the sand in any respect whatsoever 
SaaaKgdng the annual rent to be prescribed by a competent authority as mentioned irp (3) above. 

**' Tl-2 0 nattflic txnri ipecac bv tk*» tanr? owners to the Khasis who have purcHa? 
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lands acquired by Government and resettled by them the annual land revenue 
Note. In case o lands acqu > offi ExampU , the Nawab of Dacca used to pay 

was capitalised and the Ri K-yrntr P , / ; « La Ghaumiere”. When this particu- 

rSam^^“l r ^uTrel\fthe , G K olenrmr,r, S hfa„nual land rent was capitalised and the Ri Kyntr 
owners paid off). 


181 The terms and conditions under which a mynder-ri may be permitted to hold Ri Kyntr land 
W n rn.__:_* Kv the more advanced or rich non-Kmasis to 


a. 

be 


a measure to protect the Khasis against exploitation by 
prescribed. 

(Suitable Rules to cover the foregoing provisions to be framed). 

/q\ The nrovisions of the Act and Rules framed thereunder shall apply to all classes of Ri Kynti land 
land. 


GOVERNMENT LANDS 

same as that obtaining in any other Raid o: the Syiemthip of Cherra. 

(B) INHERITANCE 

The law to be enacted shall embody provisions covering the following considerations !-- 

(i) KA KHADDUH 

Ka khadduh is normally the youngest daughter of the mother. I^he is disqualified horn that^osidor 
then her youngest daughter bom before such^qualificationbecomes ^hadduh^ If h tion c J nn0 

mcceefT^^Such ctiildre^ may^succeed 'tfhefpropert^whicl^she earns 0 after 6 her disqualification when s, 
set up her own house and home. 

Succession to the poshion of ka khadduh is normally of the order shown below 

(1) Mother’s youngest daughter. 

(2) Youngest daughter’s youngest daughter. 

(3) If the youngest daughter’s stock fails the youngest daughter of her neat sister takes the position < 

ka khadduh. 

(4) If ka khadduh has no children at all, her neat elder sister becomes ka khadduh after her, if shi 

survives her. 

(5) If the next elder sister predeceases her, then her (the said next elder sister s) youngest dau a 

becomes ka khadduh. 

take the daughter of the next elder sister of their mother. 3 

(7) If any of the elder asters die without issues, the khadduh of the stock of their mother 

khadduh of her properties. 

(8) If any of the elder sisters die without a daughter her sons living in far: houset may select ^tny J 
1 their cousin sisters (daughters of their mother’s sisters) to be ka khadduh ot ™ e *J other | 

house though normally they take the daughter of the next younger sister of their mother. 

(ii) RAP-IING 

Rap-iing to be given legal cognizance in a statute book. 

l“ v blT '* ,Pp*--!- - 

fap-lmg*’, and she enjoys all the rights and privileges of ka khadduh and also bears all her obligations. 

RaD-iine may be solemnised with the performance of religious rites, or with a simple ceremony of lam^ 
P c.v, ; qt q nlain declaration of its having been so effected, but in whatever shape or torm it | 
soSis°ed or pifonn?d it should be confirmed in writing in the presence of witnesses who should preferabJ 
be local headmen or elders of the community. 1 
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and revenue 
led to pay 
this particu- 
5 Ri Kynti 


nti land a„ 
sasis to be 


Lynti land 

ng ,to the 
Ri Kynti 


and varying 
•ights on the 
ertain special 
.inst exploita- 
ored to be the 


n that position 
, no daughter 
fication cannot 
:ion when she 


position of 
her, if she 
>st daughter 


nong-mp , 

they would] 


>ther is the 


.ect any of 
ir mother’s 
other. 


; line o r the imgj 
and her daughters,! 
.ey too and their 
own as “ka nong| 
obligations. 

;eremony of family 
>e or torm it 
should preferable 


The m other „ay choose «y female of her kpoh or dan £ * ^ ~ *3*^ 

daughter Vi ih e « is 0- — ■ 

The choice does not normally fall j on ka khaddul^of ka kpoh who ^g e ^ ould normally 

r.or upon ka khadduh of the i r-.g which already has a materna. house oi 

be her share. 

If the mother dies before she takes ka nong “^?"^ n ^other has r^afrjidy made a pynkarn 
daughter of any of them to be ka n<*S*£«V *d^Sc of hi* ■ sh«e « he may deem 

cf her entire property. f the mother Jless otheiwise disqualified or dispossessed 

best end the youngest who normally gets the material -ow, unuss 
select ka nong-rap-iing as in the manner already descnoed. 

(iii) undivided ri kur, ri kfoh, RI 1ING 

A durbar kur may divide the undivided Ri K f UJ , a ™ 01 }f divi^R the undivided Ri 

& ide the undivided Ri Kpoh among the members of the kpoh, a durbar i.r,g m y 
Ika among the members of the iing. 

Provided that ka ifag -g or the maternal home shall favariably be the share of ka khadduh. 

hsious rites and ceremonies. 

Provided farther that tc.h fail* case of Khasl Khash.and 
:- e additional lot of land and/or property to be in -he custody of ka khaddun as a rc-.ge 
Arnilv who come back to stay with fur if they fall on evil days, 

(iv) PYNKAM 

A person who is the owner of a pr<,pcr,>-( Ri 

■id person has sole proprietary rights, or m .be t* be”pecified in a Witten deed there of specifying 
to him by virtue of purchase, pynkam, gilt, etc., asm y- - P con fi lxne d n writing in the presence ot 

arch ligi.iSj may distribute such property by way ot v iti.net obligatory for the 

i; mxesses who may pre ter ably be local headmen cr c • inllv t . iid t } ie joint owners may 

'ier eiiciaries to be present at the cermeny cl pynkam. J tiu property is jomn. 

pynkam. ,, , ■ 

^oS. o£ chooser. 

he :ake her place.) 

(v) LOSS OF RIGHT OF INHERITANCE 

• Perscn loses the right oi r herb ar.ee if she/he ccrnits any of the ft>Ilovving oft*nc<$: 

" n) ' marriage within die ku . oi within the prohibit echoes o km<»oc., 

$ commission of incest wi t a kur or within the prohibited degrees oi kindred, 

m commissission of adultery- murder or ••heft; 
i 4) living an immoral life earning disgrace to a family; 

/ 5 ' “going to litigation against ka iing, kpoh, or kur; 

<§ srs.rsHsr:=i.„...»— 
i 5 *xr<rEK^,ti ks 

-9j non-payment or non-ci r tnbmion oi a shaie cl <r,e expenses oi .ibg-ous 
those who still perfiom such ccremor as as a cum ot - 


Ai present a youngest daughfr s gv 


fl c right oi ka khacdui even 


ft if; 


illegitimate 

<ba* she is « cfald ’fl‘cSd ^ S 

. i: s a matur for serious cottiC.i* CI '''‘‘P .. ’ 't ^ k>,- oi 

iud. Such a step will a* as a heahhy curb *&«■« «*««*»«•* T-hi.nNhe Utents- or 
rd freedom. An ilkghiiraic child is one born oiu oi wedlock, <-*■- 

. 1 . r 4. -n-.Ilv. Art r;r,i rPfflOlllffi the iJVirifi' tC'tt 


Wli 


not of a we ffi , n of their 

ZZT'JnZ* U* or «hen a W i. or ^ ^ 

, 1 'ppp/i to he the father denies the child as his own. This v,m nature'•> -ec.o to a . -- 

reoisirKbon of marriages wi-.h parents cr guardians f o sign as Witnesses. A progressive . • < 
not fight shy of a forward step in the right direction.) 

(v£) Properties of A Widow/Usssaarrsed Persons 

e father, who lives with his wife and children and works with them, dies before he 
*xi ofWsProperty or properties, such properties belong to the wife who can make apynRm 
to her* children ‘from him, particularly to those who still. stay m i the; “otl- 
If the mother also dies before she esn make the pynkam, their children a:, ^ 
xav themselves or, if they, so desire, together with their brothers arm sisters who m Y -- 
+ Vnuse to form their own homes, may divide the properties as they may deem best. ■ , 

^ "they mu^go to the Surbaukpoh, thence, if they still disagree, to the ^rbarkur p^vRem 
’tz. khadduh, unless otherwise disqualified, shall always get parental home as 
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It the mother dies before the father, the properties jointly earned and owned by parents will 
remain with the children. The father can make pynkam alone or together with the help and advice 
of adult children who are still in the house, or may associate those who may have married and live 
in separate homes of their own ; or, if the children are minors, he may seek the advice of the uncles. 
The father can dispose as he likes a property which is entirely his own. 

A widower who remarries connot bring his new wife to the house of his lade wife or the house 
built by him together with her unless his children agree. 


If a widow marries and gets children from her new husband she cannot give or pynkam to them 
the properties she inherited £ om her late husband of those she earned with him. All such properties 
shall be inherited by the children from her husband. 

Properties of an unmarried person who dies before he/she can make a pymkam are inherited by 
his/her sister/cousin/aunt/kur in whose house he/she lives. If he/she has severed relations with the kur, 
the person whose house he/she lived and died wo eld inherit. 

(vii) INHERITANCE BEFORE PYNKAM IS made 


If parents die before they make a pynk m their children still living in the parental home may 
divide the property among them provided that the parental home shall be the share of ka kbadduh, and 
provided further the children who may have married and live in their own homes may also get shares 
xt the brothers and sisters still living in the parental home agree. 


The brothers and sisters s ill living in the parental home may, if they so desire, consult their brothers 
and sisters who may have lives in their own homes after marriage. If the brothers and sisters living in 
the house do not agree among themselves or as may be advised by their brothers and sisters whom °they 
consult as stated before they shall have to appea 1 to the durbar kpoii of their iing. 


(viii) Lnheritazrce by Males 

If parents who have no daughters die before ka nongrap-iing has been" chosen, and before 
they have made a pynkam the sons living in the parental home may divide the property among 
themselves provided that the parental home shall be the share of the youngest son, and provided 
further that the surviving sons who may have married and live in their own houses may also get 
shares if the brothers living in the parental home agree. 

The sons living in the parental home may, if they like, consult the brothers who may have 
left the parental home after marriage provided that tiie parental home shall be the share of the 
youngest son. If the sons living in the parental home disagree the appeal lies to the durbar kpoh 
of their iing. 


21. REMEDIAL MEASURES . 

The Commission note with pleasure their happy encounter throughout the course of their enquiry 
with one very comforting fact: the a axiom desire of people to avoid land disputes which, they 
have found to their cost, are the ruinous cause of interminable litigations which give rise to 
endless quarrels and frictions which, in their turn, breed and bring about unnecessary split and feuds 
am'ongest relations, friends and neighbours. They believe, and rightly too, that it is the absence 

of cadastral maps, reeords-of-righes, and the lack of the benefits of registration of their title deeds 

etc, according to the law for the lands they hold, which have been the root of these unwanted 
happenings and developments. The unscrupulous who do not hesitate to exploit the weak and the 
gull ble find it easy enough to encourage them to go to courts of law to pitch their claims or make counter¬ 
claims having been led to believe that rights which have not been properly and legally recorded 
and confirmed in writing may successfully be contended if they only produce oral evidence which 
ean always conveniently be arranged. 

It is a heartenefling experience to find that even those who we,e of the view that land reforms 
wou'd be violative of the customs and where therefor critical of the Government for appointing 
the Commission as a mean for bringing in reforms, have, never the less, chimed in with the 
rest of the society in their .anxiety to identify and secure the rights of the people by the help of 
sadastral maps, by the registration of title deed; and other documents and by the regular main¬ 
tenance of records of rights in proper form and manner. But these proposed steps in the interests 

ef the people are no Jess reforms since they are new introductions, not indigenous to the system 

o ' land tenure obtaining among the people as founded of old by their forefather. The hope 

of a Khasi is the resilience of his miad and his good sense of proportion, and his strength is 

his toleration and capability to adapt tha:, which he can assimilate and make his own. The 

Commission, therefore, feel that the Government wi J l do well to take the remedial steps indicated 
below at the earliest possible to promote the welfare of the people. 

(i) Survey And Preparation, of Maps 

A survey of the entire land (Ri Kynti, Ri Raid and Government) should be taken up in 
a phased manner, and cadastral maps thereof prepared. 
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PREPARATION OF RECORDS-OF-RIGHTS 


►a the 


basis of the survey and of the maps mentioned in (i) above record'--of- rights should be 


(£ii) INDIAN REGISTRATION ACT 


-Tuc Indian Registration Act of 1905 be extended to the entire district. _ There should be a 
sraie of Land Records, a Directorate of Survey and an Inspectorate of Registration, to implement 
r.®&eve three recommendations, 

*o facilitate the work it may be advisable to carve another district out of the present one, or 
m0 re subdivisions. In addition to head offices in the district and sub-divisional headquarters 
j&ould be branch offices at every Block Headquarters and sub-branch offices in Gram Scvak 

parsers. 

If offices are not ODe n ed as indicated above it will not be possible for inquiring officers to do 
- ho properly on account of the difficult terrain an 1 lack of easy means of communication, nor 
§: he possible for the people to contact the offices for registration of documents, mutation of 
sic. 

The Commission are not unaware of the high financial implications of these measures, but feel confident 
k >siv fully justified but rewarding too in the long ru» lor this reason. In a State like ours, which 
j oerceat dependent on agriculture, land occupies the highest place in its economy and develop- 
In these days we cannot talk cf development without a plan for it, but no planner can properly 
any plan for the development »f agriculture and of industries based on it unless he has statistics 
W-j and its use. We simply do not have these essentials at present under the existing old-time 
of our land administration, it is the above proposed measures whice will give us_ the necessary 
■ami information. In addition they will also provide incentives to rhe farmers for the improvement of 
ifaed s and cultivation by the new sense of security they have over their holdings once they know they 
SAjdace in the oadasfal maps, records-of-righcs and books of registry offices. That fact will also open 
a -- . tne doors of credit institutions at low rates of interest which have remained closed to them all these 
tmt account of which they failed to get the necessary where-withal to improve their lands, however 
wanted to, and great, though, the need. They could not, except when compelled by circums- 
borrow from private sources at extortionate rates of interest. 

(iv) Other matters. 

liters laws Jiro to bs on the bask on Khasi customs for the protection of their rights and the promo- 
interests, the Commission feel that it is a matter of supreme importance that there should be a 
-of a Efeasi as may be decided upon thn materials already indicated in the Ghapter III on “A 


(R. Tokin Roy Rymbai) 
Chairman, Land Reforms Commission. 


Dotted Shillong. 

■The 30th Nov. 1974, 


(Humphrey Nongrumj 
Member. 


(Dethwel D. Lapaag) 
Member. 
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